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When Skid-Row Stops Skidding 


The Amazing Story of Alcoholics Anonymous 


William J. Smith, S.J. 


GP makes use of the weak to 

confound the strong; of the 
ignorant to embarrass the wise. 
The humble are still a thorn in the 
side of the proud; and little chil- 
dren still startle their elders with 
a naive insight into the spiritual 
life which is uncanny. 

The Christian world itself, it 
would seem, is at times the target 
of a sort of divine irony. Witness 
the natives of some of the unel- 
lightened nations, steeped in the 
false religions of Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism and Hinduism. More 
than once has a delegate from one 
of these non-Christian countries at 
the U.N. put to shame the super- 
ficial spirituality of a speaker from 
the so-called more cultured civiliza- 
tions. Even the beggars of their 
homelands show forth a. deeper 
faith, a greater reverence, a clearer 
appreciation of the supernatural 
than some of the most prominent 
citizens of the western wo. 1d. 

Unorthodox as these races and 
peoples may be, the spiritual lives 
they manifest are possible only 
through the grace of God. Could it 
be that Our Father in heaven is 
reading lessons of rebuke to His 
more favored children of light? The 
contrast between the moral status 
of these less-privileged peoples,— 


yes, even of the Russian popula- 
tions, with that of our own coun- 
try is something to think about. 
There is a growing social move- 
ment here and elsewhere that 
might well be thought of in this 
light. It goes by the nondescript 
name of Alcoholics Anonymous. 


If there ever was an organiza- 
tion which drew its membership 
from the spiritually blind, lame, 
dumb, deaf and deformed, this is 
it. 

From the highways and by-ways 
of life they come. Men and women 
whose reputations have been ruin- 
ed, their characters crushed, their 
lives a seemingly hopeless skein of 
twisted thoughts, irresponsible at- 
titudes, unexplainable and anti- 
social actions. Each a victim of 
an affliction — the devastating 
scourge of drink—of alcoholism. 
Most of them have touched the 
bottom of social disrepute and 
drunk to the dregs the poisonous 
effects in disgrace, dishonor and 
defeat. 

Derelicts you would call such 
people, whether they had their or- 
igins on Park Avenue or on Skid 
Row, or the Bowery. Yet at this 
moment there are 120,000 of them 
living lives of honesty, of deep 
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humility, in some instances of 
heroic effort comparable to any 
Christian group whose members 
have never strayed from the rigid 
paths of rectitude. 

This social and spiritual phen- 
omenon is one of the marvels of 
the age. “Miracles” of grace hap- 
pen before our eyes every day as 
we see some sodden, befogged, ut- 
terly beaten creature gradually or 
quickly transformed into a reliable, 
responsible, God-fearing and God- 
loving citizen both of heaven and 
earth. How or why this seemingly 
impossible thing works, we have 
not yet been able to discern. That 
it does is an undeniable fact. 

We have talked with these peo- 
ple; worked with them; served 
them in a limited spiritual capa- 
city. We have grown not merely to 
admire and encourage them. We 
have been compelled by the very 
earnestness of their endeavors to 
look upon them as true friends and 
providential instruments of grace 
in the restoration of many human 
lives. The honest AA—honest with 
himself and honest with others— 
isan honest-to-God human. being. 
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We value our bond of friendship 
with them. 

To those who do not understand, 
to the comfortable and self-satis- 
fied non-alcoholic this plague of 
drunkenness may be but a dis- 
graceful exhibition of human weak- 
ness. Contact with an alcoholic 
can be very annoying personal ex- 
perience. 

To the light-hearted looking for 
a laugh, there is no greater source 
of highly amusing incident and 
anecdote. The “drunk joke” is a 
firmly established bit-part in the 
repertoire of the after-dinner 
speaker. 

To the nation, however, which 
must pay the toll of the ill effects 
of alcoholism, it is a serious social 
problem. 

To the family of the unfortunate 
who has fallen under its sway it 
is a constant drain on health, har- 
mony and the happiness of home 
life. 

To the victim himself it is often 
the difference between hell and 
heaven, here and hereafter. 

It is not given to any man to be 
the judge of the soul of a fellow- 
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WHEN SKID-ROW STOPS SKIDDING 


man. That is a prerogative of the 
Supreme Being Himself. If that 
dictum be true of ordinary hu- 
mans, it is doubly true when one 
attempts to measure the moral re- 
sponsibilities of the alcoholic. One 
does not have to be associated with 
the problem very long to recognize 
symptoms of physical and psychia- 
tric disorder as well as spiritual 
deficiencies in the lives of those 
so afflicted. 


Habitual alcoholisn: is a patho- 
logical condition as much as it is 
a manifestation of moral deterior- 
ation. It is for this reason that 
the resort to spiritual remedies 
alone fails so often. It is because 
this phase of the problem is rec- 
ognized as a vital factor in the case 
that Alcoholics Anonymous have 
been so successful in solving the 
enigma. 

AA is neither a “treatment” in 
the ordinary medical sense of the 
term, nor is it a religion in the 
traditional concept of a formal re- 
ligious body. It has no rites, lit- 
urgy, ceremony or service. It 
has, as a matter of fact, no rules 
or regulations. It is simply a 
program that serves as a basis for 
a renewed way of life. 

The prospective candidate is in- 
troduced to twelve steps leading 
to the door of recovery. He can 
take them or leave them. No one 
has any authority to tell him to do 
anything. But the degree of suc- 
cess in conquering this problem of 
drink will depend upon the per- 
sonal effort he is willing to put into 
the program. 


The first and principle aim of 


Alcoholics Anonymous is to give 
each member a golden opportun- 
ity to achieve sobriety. Once that 
beach-head is established the tri- 
umphs of self-conquest and of self- 
improvement which gradually fol- 
low are such that would never be 
thought possible. . 

Men with trigger-quick tempers 
master the art of patience and tol- 
erance. 

Women who had lost the sense 
of shame in their lives become 
modern Magdalenes of modesty 
and decorum. 

Resentments are changed into 
stepping-stones of self-renunciation 
and respect for former targets of 
abuse. 

Deceit and dishonesty give way 
to honesty and humility. 

Selfishness is transformed into 
true love of self and neighbor. 

The once-apathetic alcoholic 
finds himself stirred to an apostolic 
spirit which he had never before 
known at any period of his life. 
An animal appetite which had 
made his life unmanageable is so 
brought under the control of faith 
and reason that the AA member 
becomes not merely a good citizen; 
he develops into a better-than-av- 
erage creature of God. 

Indeed there is a lesson for the 
Christian world hidden beneath 
that title “Alcoholics Anonymous.” 
A-dozen possible points come to 
mind. We single out but two. 

Here is an organization defin- 
itely outside the framework of the 
established Christian order. It is 
accomplishing a spiritual work that 
had defied individual Christian ef- 
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fort. In its group spirit and ac- 
tion it puts to shame the less fruit- 
ful strivings of many an orthodox, 
sanctioned group engaged in 
“Catholic Action.” The very least 
that any honest Christian should 
do when faced with such a paradox 
is to be humble enough to ask the 
question—“Why?” 

If we were to hazard a conjec- 
ture in reply, we would be tempt- 
ed to say, “It may well be that 
God is again using the weak, the 
helpless and the confused to con- 
found the strong, the comfortable 
and the wise.” This tremendous 
social movement had its beginnings 
in the befogged brains of three 


alcoholic non-Catholics sixteen 
years ago. 
Could it be that the modern con- 


cept of Christian charity is lacking 
the fullness of its pristine, aposto- 
lic vigor? Social outcasts, like al- 
coholics, may be fitting subjects of 
solicitude for the Salvation Army, 
but Christian “charity” must be 
reserved for those of our own class 
and social status. A comfortable 
Christian charity indeed that 
would be! 

It might be too much to expect 
any widespread interest in the 
plight of unreformed bums and 
drunks. But we would put it down 
as a callous disregard of basic 
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Christianity if any Catholic were 
to “look down his nose” at or de- 
liberately refuse encouragement 
and cooperation to any individual 
or group that shows forth the 
earnest efforts toward recovery as 
is evidenced by Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. 

Some there may be, too, who 
feel Catholics have a monopoly on 
spiritual perfection. They may look 
askance at such a movement as 
this, simply because it is not under 
clerical supervision. If such there 
be, we would recall a little incident 
from the scriptures. 

“But John answered and said, 
‘Master, we saw a man casting 
out devils in Thy name and we 
forbade him because he does not 
follow with us.’ 

“And Jesus said to him, ‘Do 
not forbid him, for he who is 
not against you is for you.’” 

Alcoholics Anonymous is not a 

religion. It is the basis for a new 
way of life. The member gets only 
as much out of it as he is willing 
to put into it for his own recovery. 
No one else can do the job for 
him. But if he is willing to take the 
first step, a new life looms up be- 
fore him in lustrous colors. It is 
very difficult to see how any Chris- 
tian can refrain from commending 
the movement. 


“Ringing on a line before 6 a.m. or after 10 p.m. is pos- 


itively forbidden, except for a doctor. 
hold the line for longer than five minutes. 


Subscribers must not 
Butting, interrupt- 


ing a conversation, whistling or making other noises will be 
deemed cause for removal of telephone.”—From a 1910 tele- 


phone directory. 


What Pastors Think About 


Parochial Family 
Observance 


Edgar Schmieldeler, O. S. B. 


JN a survey made among pastors 
some time ago, several questions 
directed toward them sought out 
their views about certain parish 
observances that related particular- 
ly to family life and certain ones 
that the family members might 
participate in as a group. All in all, 
the answers were quite revealing 
and interesting. We set some of 
them forth here for the benefit of 
readers of The Family Digest. 


One question put to the pastors 
sought information regarding the 
following observances: The church- 
ing of women; the blessing of in- 
fants on the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents; the blessing of homes. 
The pastors were also asked to vol- 
unteer information on other prac- 
tices that were still found in their 
parishes. 

The answers given suggested 
that in general such practices are 
found more in rural than in urban 
parishes. Yet, there are examples in 
which they are also still kept up 
very faithfully in urban parishes. 
In fact, only eight pastors an- 
swered that they had entirely gone 
out of use. ‘ 


Some answers that pastors gave 
the question follow: 


“About 40 per cent of the wo- 
men came for churching. Common- 
ly, when parishoners move into a 
new home they have it blest.” 


“A few mothers come for 
churching. We bless the children 
(and babies) in church on the Feast 
of the Guardian Angels. The more 
zealous Catholic families invite the 
priest to bless a new home.” 


“Yes, the churching of women, 
the blessing of homes. We also 
very often give the blessing for 
safe delivery and for a sick child.” 


“We encourage the following: 
the blessing of expectant mothers; 
the churching of women; the bless- 
ing of homes. Nothing has ever 
been done toward having infants 
blessed on the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents.” 

“The blessing of homes is com- 
monly requested. The churching of 
women is declining.” 

“The churching of women is ob- 
served, and the blessing of homes. 
Easter eggs are blessed for the 
home and bread is blessed on the 
Feast of St. Agatha.” 

“Besides the churching of wo- 
men there is an annual visitation 
of the homes by the pastor and dis- 
tribution of scapular medals.” 
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“Over and above those men- 
tioned, the custom is observed here 
of blessing women for safe delivery 
and dedicating infants to the Bless- 
ed Mother.” 

“I have always made much of 
the Feast of the Holy Innocents. 
There is Mass, a special talk for the 
school children, and even young 
tots; then the benedictio puerorum 
(blessing of children), followed by 
Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament.” 

“Encouraging all these practices 
at present.” 

“We encourage the churching 
rite, provide the beautiful folders 
published by the Pio Nono press. 
The blessing of Infants is given on 
Holy Innocents and the Sunday 
following. Homes are blessed, 
especially in connection with the 
enthronement. Homes of the par- 
ish are blessed in cumnulo—in the 
church—on Epiphany.” 

“T think these practices are be- 
ginning to come back. The ‘young 
church’—and particularly the fine 
Catholic college girl type—wants 
these customs observed.” 

“The blessing of children is giv- 
en after Mass on December 28th 
(the Feast of the Holy Innocents) 
and on October 2nd (the Feast of 
the Guardian Angels). On the Sun- 
day after Epiphany we have a 
children’s missionary celebration 
(Holy Childhood) at which the pre- 
school children are present. The 
school children have a procession. 
We are encouraging expectant 
mothers to receive the Blessing of 
A Woman With Child, which 
should be better known than it is.” 


“Yes, we observe all these. Also 
have the blessing of the harvest on 
the Feast of Christ the King, or on 
August 15th, the Feast of the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.” 

“We should unreservedly stress 
these practices and not permit 
them to become antiquated. In- 
struction could easily revive them. 
In view of the condition of family 
life today, they are doubly neces- 

“No—unfortunately.” 

“A very few ask to have their 
homes blessed. The reason, I think, 
why the people do not ask for 
these sacramentals is that the pas- 
tors do not tell them enough about 
the same. Mea culpa, I must add.” 

“All you mentioned are observed 
in this rural parish; in addition, 
the blessing of seeds (March 25th) 
and of food Holy Saturdays.” 


Family Group Communion 

A practice that is slowly but 
surely coming into its own again is 
Family Group Communion. The 
following question regarding it was 
put to pastors: “What do you think 
of the practice, now showing some 
growth, of parent and offspring 
family communion days on a cer- 
tain Sunday of each month—par- 
ents receiving side-by-side (flank- 
ing) their children at the altar rail?” 

Approval voiced was very close 
to universal, though here and there 
with some reservation. Here are 
samples of the answers recorded: 

“Excellent.” 

“To be highly recommended.” 

“A very good and exemplary 
practice.” 
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“It is a pity that it was ever 
stopped. I know of a number of 
pastors who are coming back to it.” 

“Such is the practice here.” 


“Always so on the fifth Sunday— 
no sodalities to interfere.” 


“We have it once a year, on 
Mothers’ Day. I think it would lose 
its appeal-if done too often.” 

“A good idea—a move in the 
right direction.” 

“We have discontinued the prac- 
tice of regular General Communion 
days and invite the whole family to 
the Communion Table together. 
We have discontinued the Child- 
ren’s Mass and substituted a Greg- 
orian chant Mass in which the 
whole congregation joins. Our sur- 
prise has been the faithfulness of 
the men. There is a real hint here 
of putting the father back into his 
rightful place again.” 

“Splendid; but doubtful whether 
it can be done as often as month- 

ly.” 

“Personally changed Communion 
of different societies on different 
Sundays to General Communion of 
all societies (e.g. the entire family) 
on every first Sunday of the 
month.” 


“Most desirable if the majority 
of the congregation are not mixtae 
religionis.” 

“It might create a problem in the 
matter of hearing confessions that 
would be difficult to deal with in 
some parishes. We have effectively 
met that difficulty by dividing our 
families in four groups, for the four 
Sundays of the month, using the al- 
phabet as a basis for the division. 


Thus, families whose names be- 
gin with the letters A to G re- 
ceive the first Sunday of the 
month, and so on, for the other 
Sundays.” 


“The practice is excellent, but 
some parents with young children 
would find it quite impossible to 
carry it out.” 


“With sufficient reminders from 
the pulpit it would increase the 
number of communicants.” 


“This practice is unfortunately 
obstructed by Holy Name societies 
and Altar societies. Perhaps with a 
little zeal and thinking on our part 
we can keep these societies and 
still have the family Communion 
practice.” 


“Here is indeed one thing we 
should all foster.” 


“I believe it a highly praise- 
worthy practice and if encouraged 
can do a lot of good by way of 
developing solidarity in the home. 
To me there would seem no better 
place for cementing the love that 
should be in the home than at the 
Communion rail.” 

“In some instances it might lead 
to the embarrassment of the child; 
that is, if either parent is not able 
to go to Holy Communion.” 


Church Services in Common 


Rather closely related to the 
foregoing question was the follow- 
ing: “Can you suggest means for 
having parents take part, together 
with their children, in service in 
the church?” 


All but ten made one or more 


wan: 


suggestions in answering this ques- 
tion. Here are some of them: 


“By celebrating special occa- 
sions and anniversaries in some 
way in church.” 


“In rural sections it would be 
well if parents would remain with 
children when Sunday School is 
held after Mass. They could learn 
how to teach the little ones and the 
instructions would not hurt the 
parents either.” 


“Evening devotions—or even 
Sunday afternoon devotions—as 
still found in at least scattered 
places.” 

“Congregational singing.” 

“In some parishes parents re- 
ceive Holy Communion with the 
child on his First Communion 
day.” 


“First Communion—Renewal of 
baptismal vows.” 


“Encourage the parents to be 
present when their boys serve or 
any of their children participate in 
processions or other services on 
special occasions.” 


“We invite the whole congrega- 
tion to join in the Sunday sung 
Mass. The Mass prayers are re- 
cited by all in English. The Sun- 
day evening devotions—prayers and 
singing—are also ‘congregational.’ 
We have no separate choir. But we 
do have singing! And singing is a 
high form of prayer.” 

“Training the children well in 
singing; then starting congrega- 
tional singing. The singing of 
sacred music in common is a high 
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and pleasing form of prayer. We 
have unfortunately gotten away 
from it.” 


“The following is observed here: 
Parents (or, if deceased, the spon- 
sors) lead the child to the altar for 
First Communion. If it is proper 
for the parents to present their 
child to the Church for Baptism, 
why not also for First Commun- 
ion?” 


“I am hoping to have the parents 
sing the Mass with the children— 
the simple Gregorian, as it should 


be.” 


“Perhaps something should be 
tried out first about once a month. 
A gradual approach might lead to 
well-established custom.” 


“I have the practice of family 
adoration for Holy Thursday, day 
and night. Unfortunately, the fam- 
ily pew went, in many cases, with 
the advent of the envelopes. I was 
forced to corral the youth in pews 
in front.” 


“We have four Girl Scout troops, 
a Cub Pack, and a Boy Scout 
Troop. Several times a year we en- 
courage the parents to be with 
these children at a special church 
service for them, and at least once 
a year to receive Communion with 
them.” 


“We have the weekly Holy Hour 
with congregational prayers and 
singing. The entire family can par- 
ticipate.” 

“We have a Family Holy Hour 
once a month, on the fourth 
Thursday evening of the month.” 
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“Certainly there should be fam- 
ily Communion on special family 
Feasts—such Feasts as the Holy 
Family, St. Joseph, St. Anne, St. 
Monica, ete.” 

“I feel certain a genuine interest 


along this line, shown by pastors, 
would bear speedy and wholesome 
fruit.” 

We wonder now how the laity— 
the families—feel about these 
things. 


Modesty And Sanity ae 


It must be apparent to everyone that the tendency to dis- 
regard modesty and decency of attire is growing bolder with 
each passing year. 

Modesty, as a moral virtue, is encumbent upon men and 
women even when its practice involves sacrificing convenience 
and comfort. This is simply a phase of that self-denial which 
is essential to Christian living: “it any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself.” 


When, however, the prevailing trend disregards modesty to 
the extent of also sacrificing convenience and practical utility, 
we must acknowledge that our age has abandoned sanity as well 
as decency. 


We refer in particular to attire worn by those participating 
in various forms of athletics, where the scantiness of the gar- 
ment is very often not only without physical benefit, but ac- 
tually constitutes a hazard to health and safety. 


In similar vein, we call attention to the strange inconsis- 
tency of having properly clad bands led by “majorettes” whose 
costumes, of dubious propriety, are accentuated by gesticula- 
tions hardly calculated to inspire nobility of thought. 

We further raise the question of disedification when this 
inconsistency is found in bands representing Catholic schools, 
colleges and societies. 

The Catholic Women’s Union endorses fashion displays 
conducted by Catholic organizations for the benefit and enter- 
tainment of their members, where the apparel exhibited accords 

_with the standards of Christian modesty. Especially beneficial 
are such projects when the articles worn are the handiwork of 
the women and young women themselves. 

By a similar token, we feel that a word of caution is in or- 
der when such fashion displays are sponsored by stores and 
commercial houses simply to demonstrate styles without regard 
to the dictates of the moral law.—Resolutions—National Cath- 
olic Women’s Union. 
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FATHER FORGETS 


He's Just A Little Boy 


[_ISTEN, Son: I am saying this as 

you lie asleep, one little paw 
crumpled under your cheek and 
the blonde curls stickily wet on 
your damp forehead. I have stolen 
into your room alone. Just a few 
minutes ago, as I sat reading in 
the library, a stifling wave of re- 


morse swept over me. Guiltily I 


came to your bedside. 


These are the things I was 
thinking, son: I had been cross to 
you. I scolded you as you were 
dressing for school because you 
gave your face merely a dab with 
a towel. I took you to task for not 
cleaning your shoes. I called out 
angrily when you threw some of 
your things on the floor. 

At breakfast I found fault, too. 


You spilled things. You gulped 


down your food. You put your el- 
bows on the table. You spread but- 
ter too thick on your bread: And, 
as you started off to play and I 
made for my train, you turned and 
waved a hand and called, “Good- 
bye, Daddy!” and I frowned and 
said in reply, “Hold your shoulders 
back!” 

Then it began all over again in 
the later afternoon. As I came up 
the road I spied you, down on 
your knees, playing marbles. 


There were holes in your stockings. 
I humiliated you before your boy 
friends by marching you ahead of 
me to the house. Stockings were 
expensive — and if you had to buy 
them you would be more careful! 
Imagine that, son, from a father! 

Do you remember, later, when 
I was reading in the library, how 
you came in, timidly, with a sort 
of hurt look in your eyes? When I 
glanced up over my paper, impat- 
ient at the interruption, you hesi- 
tated at the door. “What is it you 
want?” I snapped. You said noth- 
ing, but ran across in one tempest- 
uous plunge, and threw your arms 
around my neck and kissed me, 
and your small arms tightened with 
an affection that God had set 
blooming in your heart and which 
even neglect could not wither. 
And then you were gone, patter- 
ing up the stairs. 

Well, son, it was shortly after- 
wards that my paper slipped from 
my hands and a terrible sickening 
fear came over me. What has habit 
been doing to me? The habit of 
finding fault, or reprimanding— 
this was my reward to you for be- 
ing a boy. It was not that I did not 
love you; it was that I expected 
too much of youth. It was measur- 


The author of this article is unknown to us. It was submitted by Cass 
Lane of Joliet, Illinois as “one of the classics of American journalism.” 
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HE’S JUST A 


ing you by the yardstick of my own 
years. 


And there was so much that was 
good and fine and true in your 
character. The little heart of you 
was as big as the dawn itself over 
the wide hills. This was shown by 
your spontaneous impluse to rush 
in and kiss me goodnight. Nothing 
else matters tonight, son. I have 
come to your bedside in the dark- 
ness, and I have knelt there, 
ashamed! 


It is a feeble atonement; I know 
you would not understand these 
things if I told them to you dur- 
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ing your waking hours. But to- 
morrow I will be a real daddy! I 
will chum with you, and suffer 
when you suffer, and laugh when 
you laugh. I will bite my tongue 
when impatient words come. I will 
keep saying as if it were a ritual: 
“He is nothing but a boy — a little 
boy!” 

I am afraid I have visualized 
you as a man. Yet as I see you now, 
son, crumpled and weary in your 
cot, I see that you are still a baby. 
Yesterday you were in your moth- 
er’s arms, your head on her should- 
er. I have asked too much, too 
much. 


and so | 


it h of us 


housewlv bought up these high priced items, 
we coud have inflation licked in no time!” 
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Sangerites Are Winning 


The Family and the 
Modern Novel 


Margaret M. Bedard 


es Poor Mrs. Morris by the Cha- 

pel, who had fourteen [child- 
ren] and not one older than twelve, 
had to go about begging food, and 
her huband was so ashamed he 
threw himself over the pit mouth.” 


This is all the information the 
reader is given about this family 
in “How Green Was My Valley.” 
Small incidents, one might say, de- 
tails of little consequence, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that 
the Morris family plays neither a 
major nor a minor role in the story. 
This is true. What is significant, 
however, is the fact that this un- 
favorable portrayal of a large fam- 
ily in a modern novel is not unique. 
On the contrary, the outline of the 
picture is almost typical of any 
large family in forty modern novels 
—all best sellers—examined by the 
writer. 

What importance has the family 
in the modern novel? one might 
ask. Some claim that books of this 
kind are read merely for their story 
value. Even if this were true can 
one say a person is not influenced 
by them? Can one say society is 
not affected by their circulation? 
Over two million copies of some 


books have been sold—a sizeable 
portion to public libraries. Even 
the non-reading public is not im- 
mune from their doctrine. Nearly 
all of the top-ranking best sellers 
are filmed. All indications are that 
they will be televised as well. 


The influence of literature on 
society is widely recognized. A 
number of years ago a lecture was 
given in Russia sponsored by the 
Ministry of Higher Education of 
the USSR. The speaker, a Moscow 
professor, tried to prove that the 
capitalists in America were cor- 
rupting the people. To support his 
thesis he turned as a source of 
evidence, not to teachers and 
clergymen, but to the writers of 
fiction. These, he claimed, were 
“satisfying the aims of capitalism 
in attempting to show that the 
masses in America are base and 
abject.” Of course the lecturer had 
in mind writers like Caldwell and 


Steinbeck. 


Whether or not one agrees with 
the Moscow professor, few will 
deny that the novel plays an im- 
portant role in present-day society. 
Its portrayal of the family is well 
worth examining. In our popula- 
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tion-conscious age are our novelists 
fostering destructive or construc- 
tive family ideals? Does the an- 
swer lie at either extreme? The 
only way these questions could be 
answered was to make a factual 
analysis of the books themselves. 
This was done. 

Two hundred and thirty-five 
families were found in these lead- 
ing best sellers. Some played prom- 
inent roles in the novels. Their 
homes stood with doors flung wide 
open with every facet of daily 
living exposed. Others kept the 
doors heavily barred, giving the 
reader only the faintest glimpse of 
their experiences, as is illustrated in 
the quotation in our opening para- 
graph. 

But in all instances these are the 
families with whom millions of 
Americans are associating daily in 
their reading. In case the reader 
has not met any or only a few of 
them, the following may serve as 
an introduction. Moreover, it may— 
and we hope it will—make him 
more conscious of how some (it 
would be going beyond our evi- 
dence to say the generality) of 
our most popular modern novels 
are treating the family. 

How about family size? We 
know that the true worth of a 
home cannot be determined by this 
factor alone. The best and most 
Christian family is not necessarily 
the largest, but rather that in 
which the members best observe 
God’s law and come closest to 
Him. The importance of family 
size today lies largely in the fact 
that we are living in an age when 


man’s relationship with God, the. 
essence of ideal family life, is be- 
ing undermined by means of pro- 
paganda aimed at keeping fami- 
lies small or non-existent. 


How does the modern novel 
handle this aspect of family life? 
Approximately sixty-three per cent 
of all the families viewed had two 
children or less. This was true even 
for the novels which might be 
classified as historical insofar as 
they depict some period of the 
past, a time not characterized by 
the predominance of the small 
family. Over one-third of the mar- 
riages in these historical novels are 
childless, as far as legitimate child- 
ren are concerned. 


Confining our investigation, first 
of all, to historical novels such as 
This Side of Innocence, The King’s 
General, Forever Amber and The 
Sun is My Undoing we find only 
four large families playing specific 
roles and these are the pictures 
they present to the reader: 


The fourteen-child family strug- 
gles through life’s hardships with- 
out the love and guidance of a 
mother. Death has carried her 
away. 

The twelve-child family is the 
only one that appears in a pre- 
dominantly favorable light. All 
children and both parents seem to 
be enjoying a modicum of pros- 
perity not on the father’s native 
soil, however, but in Barbadosa. 

In the next large family eight of 
the eleven children are dead, while 
in the nine-child family “Two had 
died on the day of birth, two 
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others had lived only a_ short 
while...” 

A number of other large fami- 
lies do not play specific roles in 
the books but the reader becomes 
acquainted with the following de- 
tails relating to them. Five are 
successful middle-class families, 
and in the sixth a lower-class moth- 
er of “twelve sturdy children” is 
sympathetically portrayed. 

On the other hand, the most de- 
spicable character in The Money- 
man is mentioned as being the fa- 
ther of fourteen children, not too 
significant a remark in itself were 
it not for two other references to 
large families found in the same 
volume. One of these refers to a 
young mother as a “roomy heifer 
who brought her own calves into 
the world once a year without fail 
and lost them all.” In another place 
the heroine of the story is told, 
“Your mother was the fourteenth 
to arrive ’tho naturally most of the 
earlier ones had died in infancy.” 
In another book a “prolific” mother 
of an unspecified number of child- 
ren is pictured as a slightly de- 

mented “goose.” 

In glancing at these eatainie of 
large families in the historical novel 
one is struck by the high mortality 
rate and general loathsomeness of 
its members. The former we know 
is the reflection of a trend that 
really existed; the second, a 
poisonous idea, historically un- 
sound and capable of undermining 
the great dignity and sacred vo- 
cation of parenthood. 

And now let us turn to the 
novels that depict present-day so- 
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ciety. What are the large families 
like here? As to the five-, six-, and 
seven-child family, only six of these 
are met in the one hundred and 
four “contemporary” families and 
the reader is given little informa- 
tion about them. 

More is known about the eleven 
families having from eight to four- 
teen children. Six of these are de- 
picted as being very unsuccessful. 
In two of them, all or nearly all of 
the children are dead. The re- 
maining four are all very poor; in 
one instance already mentioned, 
poverty drove the father to sui- 
cide. Three large families and all 
in the same book are neutrally 
handled, little being known about 
them, and only two are depicted as 
successful. One of the latter was 
called “happy, kind, and content- 
ed”—though the home was bedlam 
and the mother unkempt. The 
other was an immigrant family that 
rose from poverty to wealth. 

This picture of the large family 
differs little from the one sup- 
posedly reflecting history. In other 
words, the modern novel is quite 
consistent in its treatment of large 
families. If one seeks here a reflec- 
tion of society he will come to the 
conclusion that a large, happy 
family either in twentieth century 
Western civilization or in gener- 
ations past is not only a rarity but 
almost an impossibility. 

The advocates of small planned- 
families and so-called “voluntary 
parenthood” must be pleased with 
the manner in which the modem 
novel is expounding their doctrine. 
The happiest and most successful 
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couples are depicted as_ being 
childless or having only one or two 
children. 


What effect does this doctrine 
have on society? What effect does 
it have on the family? All indica- 
tions are that large numbers are 
succumbing to it. The complete 
answer can prgbably be given only 
in time. Then it may be too late. 


Now is the time for effective 
counter-action. Society should 
know how best sellers are handling 
the question of family size. Inci- 
dentally a similar investigation may 
well be made of periodical litera- 
ture and especially of advertising. 


One is less liable to be caught in - 
a dangerous current if he is aware 
of its existence. 

The second positive measure 
that can be of great help is to 
bring before as many people as 
possible constructive family ideals, 
to make them aware that a large 
family can be healthy, happy and 
normal. 

More people should know that 
many spouses are admittedly liv- 
ing lonely, thwarted lives because 
they were more interested in the 
plans of parenthood than the plans 
of God. Any time and effort given 
to the counterattack cannot be too 
great. 


Accidental Deaths Rise 


Accident fatalities in the United States increased markedly 
in 1951, reversing the downward trend of the preceding three 
years. It is estimated, on the basis of the data available at this 
time, that approximately 95,000 lives were lost in accidents in 
the year just past—about 5,000 more than in 1950. 

A rise in the already large number of lives sacrificed to 
accidents each year would be disconcerting at any time, but it is 
particularly so at this critical period when man power is urgently 
needed for our armed forces and our national production. 

Each of the main classes of mishaps, except home accidents, 

accounted for more deaths in 1951 than in the year before. Motor 
vehicle fatalities increased by approximately 2,500, reaching a 
total of 37,500 in 1951—the highest annual toll in a decade. 
By far the leading cause of accidental death, motor vehicle 
fatalities now account for about two fifths of all deaths from 
accidents. Mishaps in the course of and arising out of employ- 
ment were responsible for an estimated 16,500 deaths—a sub- 
stantial rise from the year before, reflecting the increase in in- 
dustrial activity. 

Fatalities in public accidents other than motor vehicle 
rose to about 16,000 in 1951. On the other hand, fatal injuries 
in and about the home showed little change from the toll of 
27,500 in 1950.—Statistical Bulletin. 
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Cissy sat on the couch, impa- 
tiently flicking off specks of 
imaginary dust from her only even- 
ing gown. This was only the sec- 
ond time she had had it on; the 
first was at the midsummer party 
of her graduating class that spring. 
She appealed to her mother to 
persuade father to buy it for her. 
He was strongly opposed to the 
idea, saying that she was still too 
young for that kind of clothes. 
“But father,” she said, “I gradu- 
ated this year, remember? And I’m 
19 and all the other girls will have 
evening gowns and you don’t want 
them to think that you're stingy, do 
your” She rushed through the 
words so that he wouldn’t interrupt 
her before she had finished. That, 
and what mother said which she 
didn’t know about, did the trick. 
Father certainly hadn’t wanted 
anyone to think that’ he was stingy. 
She abandoned the task of the 
imaginary dust, and glanced quick- 
ly and apprehensively at the clock 
on the mantel above the fireplace. 
It was backed by a large mirror, 
- tilted at an angle so that she could 
see herself in it from the couch. 
Seven-thirty, she thought, and still 
no Bill. 
Cissy Graham and Bill Bryan 
had known each other since they 
were kids. They had gone through 


Late’ 


A Short Story 
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school together sharing each others 
lunches, heartbreaks and happi- 
ness. They made plans to attend 
the same college. Cissy was Bill’s 
girl. They weren't engaged; but 
it was taken for granted that when 
they grew up, they would marry 
each other. 


And now the war had caught up 
with them. It would separate 
them, for how long, she didn’t 
know. Tonight was their last night 
together, and he was thirty minutes 
late already. 

There was an ache in her heart 
and a lumpy, choking sensation in 
her throat, whenever she thought 
of their parting. She wondered if 
Bill felt the same; if he would miss 
her as much as she would miss 
him. 
“Tll_ write to you often, Bill,” 
she had said last night when he 
held her close to him. He was 
sullen and not very talkative; not 
at all his usual cheery-self. She 
was sure that he was brooding . 
about their parting, although he 
didn’t say very much about it. 

“Well, I'll finally be free to have 
dates with other girls, and you'll 
have dates with other fellows, now 
that we'll be separated.” He at- 
tempted the joke feebly, with a 
forced smile that fell through when 
he saw her blue eyes, which avert- 
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ed his, began to glaze with tears. 
That was when he took her in his 
arms and laid her on his shoulder. 
“Bad joke, huh?” he tried to apolo- 
gize as he held her tenderly. 

She was aroused from her rev- 
erie by the sharp insistent buzzing 
of the doorbell. Rushing to the 
front door, she did not heed the 
possible damage the dash would 
do to her meticulous grooming 
which took a full hour to complete. 

Evidently it didn’t do much 
harm. For when Bill looked at her 
when she had opened the door, he 
felt a sense of pride that never 
failed to amaze him, even after 
all this time. His senses refused 
to take her for granted. 

Cissy, he thought. She looked 
just what her name implied. He 
imagined that that’s what pixies 
would like. You really couldn’t 
say that she was beautiful. Yet, 
there was some indefinable quality 
about her that attracted. She had 
grown into an _ attractive girl. 
Slightly upturned nose with the 
vaguest sprinkling of freckles on 
the bridge of it; eyes that were so 
blue, they actually twinkled, and 
transparent blond hair that re- 


minded him of honey. She was 
just right for size, too. Petite, you 
might say. 

And this—this is what the war 
would take from him; this is how 
close to home it was. . 

She tried to look indignant, but 
knew she failed miserably when 
Bill started to laugh. “No wonder 
you weren't a hit in the drama 
club,” he said. “A tragedy with 
you in it playing the lead, would 
turn into a farce.” 

“Bill Bryan,” she said scolding- 
ly, “you’re forty-five minutes late, 
and that isn’t anything to laugh 
about. On our last night, too!” 

“I know, and I’m really sorry,” 
he said, “but I had an appoint- 
ment for seven that couldn’t wait. 
The recruiting office was pretty 
crowded this afternoon, and the 
sergeant told me to come. . .” 

“Recruiting office? . . . Ser- 
geant?.. .she interrupted, a ques- 
tioning note filling her voice. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, 
straightening up with pride. “I 
just joined the marines. You didn’t 
think I was gonna sit around and 
twiddle my thumbs while my best 
girl left for the Wac’s, did you?” 


Line Your Shopping Bag 


You can make your shopping bag hold its shape and last 
much longer if you line it when new with a piece of oilcloth or 
plastic. This will prevent damp vegetables, milk cartons, meat 
from dampening the bag and weakening it. Thus protected 


it lasts much longer. 


Silence is an ignorant man’s greatest possession so long 


as he keeps it.—O, A. Battista. 
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AN eminent Catholic physician 

of Grand Rapids, Michigan, re- 
cently asserted that situations in 
which an attending physician finds 
it necessary to choose betwgen sac- 
rificing the life of an unborn in- 
fant and his mother are “entirely 
theoretical and actually do not 
happen in modern medical prac- 
tice.” He is Dr. James H. Beaton, 
chairman of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology at St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Widely known in his field, Dr. 
Beaton is a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons; a Dip- 
lomate of the American Board of 
Obstetrics .and Gynecology, and a 
member of the International Ac- 
ademy of Medicine and Surgery. 


Dr. Beaton expresses his view in 
a signed article in The Western 
Michigan Catholic, official news- 
paper of the Grand Rapids dio- 
cese. He relates that he wrote. the 
article “as the viewpoint of a Cath- 
olic doctor to clarify some of the 
misrepresentations in many quar- 
ters of the Pope’s recent address 
regarding marital obligations and 
rights.” 

Catholic writings emphasize the 
moral code whereby no doctor has 
the right “to destroy life to save a 
life,” Dr. Beaton observes. He 
notes that some others “insist that 
it is wrong to sacrifice a living 


mother for an unborn child” and 
contend that “the woman should 
have the right to decide such a 
vital question.” 


“To the average reader, the 
whole problem sounds like a very 
grave situation confronting doctors 
and patients,” Dr. Beaton writes. 
“In fact, one might even presume 
that the Catholic patient is often 
sacrificed and the Catholic doctor 
must have to throw up his hands 
in despair when confronted with a 
serious medical problem of life and 
death. Such a presumption is en- 
tirely theoretical and actually does 
not happen in modern medicine. 
Otherwise, non-Catholic doctors 
would avoid Catholic hospitals.” 

Dr. Beaton declares that “as a 
Catholic obstetrician, I have never 
seen a woman’s life sacrificed to 
save the life of a baby. I have 
never seen good medical care with- 
held from a patient because she 
was in a Catholic hospital.” 

Most of the present day argu- 
ments are based on old medical 
methods, Dr. Beaton contends. 
“For example,” he writes, “twenty- 
five years ago a Caesarean section 
was very dangerous and frequently 
fatal. Consequently doctors some- 
times had to choose a destructive 
operation on the baby rather than 
to risk the life of the mother. Now 
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this is all changed. Caesarean sec- 
tion has been perfected as a very 
safe operation and destructive op- 
erations on living babies are ob- 
solete. 


“Before the discovery of sulfa 
and penicillin, a Caesarean could 
not be done if infection was pres- 
ent. Now an infected case can 
have a Caesarean safely for moth- 
er and baby, in place of the old, 
barbarous destructive operations. 
Until a few years ago a woman 
could only have a few Caesareans 
and then sterilization was advised 
or non-Catholic) to have as many 
ther operative risks. Now modern 
surgery allows a woman (Catholic 
or non-Catholic) to have as many 
Caesareans as she desires. 


“Fifteen years ago,” he contin- 
ues, “many therapeutic abortions 
were done on pregnant women 
with heart disease, tuberculosis, 
kidney disease and toxic conditions. 
Some of these women died follow- 
ing the therapeutic abortion, es- 
pecially in cases of severe heart 
disease. Now, with modern medi- 
cal knowledge therapeutic abor- 
tion is practically extinct in all 
good hospitals. The modern doctor 
treats the disease skillfully and 
leaves the normal condition, preg- 
nancy, alone.” 

Dr. Beaton quotes Dr. Samuel 
A. Cosgrove as stating in an ad- 
dress before the New York Obstet- 
rical Society March 14, 1944, that 
at Margaret Hague Maternity Hos- 
pital there were but four thera- 
peutic abortions in 67,600 deliver- 
ies from 1931 to 1943. “This 
means,” Dr. Beaton observes, “only 
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one in 16,750 at a non-Catholic - 


hospital.” He adds that at the last 
American College of Surgeons 
meeting in San Francisco, Dr. Cos- 
grove “further reported that no 
therapeutic abortions have been 
performed at Margaret Hague 
since his original report.” 

“In view of this fine record of 
actual cases at Margaret Hague, 
Dr. Cosgrove has given me permis- 
sion to quote him as follows: “There 
is no indication for a direct ther- 
apeutic abortion in the modern 
practice of obstetrics,’ ” Dr. Beaton 
writes. 

Commenting on “the recent in- 
cident where a doctor administered 
a lethal dose of narcotics to a 
hopeless cancer patient,” Dr. Bea- 
ton recalled that “the court and 
medical society finally ruled that 
he violated the medical oath of 
Hippocrates which says that a doc- 
tor’s duty is to save life, not to 
destroy it.” 

“Patients, relatives and doctors, 
in the presence of serious illness, 
tend to let their sentiment weaken 
their ability to use careful judg- 
ment,” Dr. Beaton observes. “If 
they cannot quickly think of a 
constructive course of therapy, 
they may unwisely consider a de- 
structive procedure in order not 
to appear neglectful. This is wrong 
morally and medically as the his- 
tory of medical progress has illu- 
strated.” 

Dr. Beaton stresses that “this 
article is not intended as a guide 
to a moral code of medical ethics.” 
It is presented, he says, “with the 
hope that the reader will realize 
that modern medicine aims to pre- 
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serve life rather than to destroy 
it.” 

He concludes with the statement 


| that “magazine articles play up 
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sentation doesn’t sound convincing, 
then ask yourself: ‘Have I ever 
known of an actual case in modern 
medical obstetrical practice where 


theoretical situations for sensation- one life was sacrificed to save that 
al reading” and adds: “If this pre- of another?” 


Man Wanted 


A man for hard work who can find things to be done without 


a manager and three assistants. 


A man who gets to work on time in the morning and does not 
imperil the lives of others in an attempt to be the first out of his 


job at night, 


A man who listens carefully when he is spoken to and asks only 
enough questions to insure the accurate carrying out of instructions. 


A man who moves quickly and make as little noise as possible 


about it. 


A man who looks you straight in the eye and tells the truth 


every time. 


A man who is neat in appearance. 
A man who is cheerful, courteous to everyone, and determined 


to make good. 


A man who does not sulk under any condition or provocation. 

This kind of man is wanted everywhere. Age or lack of ex- 
perience does not count. There is no limit, except his own ambition, 
to the number or size of the jobs he can get. He is wanted every- 
where.—Industrial Management Bulletin. 


How To Remove Egg Stains 


Dissolve one teaspoon soda in a cup of hot water and let it 
sit near your dishpan while you wash the breakfast dishes. 
When you come to any spoons or forks discolored by breakfast 
eggs drop immediately into the hot soda water, and by the time 
you have finished washing the dishes, you will find that your 
silver is bright and shining once more. 


_ There are 27 telephones for every 100 people in the United 
States. Tbe rest of the world would have to acquire more than | 


550 million telephones to attain this ratio. 
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Housekeeper Safari : 


DOROTHY BAUER 


HAYE you ever tried to hire a 
housekeeper? Now, wait a 
minute! I am not one of those be- 
furred, bejeweled creatures who 
wants somebody to do the house- 
work so she won’t ruin a manicure. 
(I should like to be . . . I’m just 
not) I am one of those uninterest- 
ing nonentities: a working mother. 
To quote George Kaufman, “I give 
all my salary to a needy family, of 
which I am the head.” To proceed 
further with an explanation of my 
own, I work because my four 
children and I have in common a 
habit which is very difficult to 
break—the habit of eating! 


When the problem of a house- 
keeper first arose a very kind 
neighbor offered to help me out. 
She cooked well and kept the 
house and the children shining. 
She, too, was a widow, but an old- 
er woman who wasn’t quite used to 
having four healthy, noisy five-to- 
fourteens underfoot, but she held 
up admirably. You know, a mother 
who can be home all the time gets 
used to the near-chaos that comes 
when a twelve-year-old just “hap- 
pens” to have his foot in the way 
and sends a five-year-old sprawling 
on her face, and it is fairly easy to 
say; “Oh, well, thank heaven 
they're just normal kids.” But 


looking at it through some one 
else’s eyes, this mother began to 


wonder why they had to do these 
things, and to mutter, “Ye gods! 
How normal can they get?” 

As Christmas approached, I 
could see our sweet Mrs. Smith 
beginning to wonder how she was 
going to continue to help us and 
still get her own house trimmed 
and the turkey and fixin’ for her 
relatives who were coming from 
out of town. So, blithely, I sug- 
gested to her that she just take 
about three weeks off, and enjoy 
the holidays with her very own— 
and I would get some one else. 
Get some one else! As I look back , 
on it now, that was the first defi- 
nite indication of a hole in my 
head! 

For a week, all was smooth sail- 
ing. The “some one else” came; 
then the day after Christmas the 
telephone at the office rang and 
the bright voice of my eight-year- 
old said, “Mommy, Gloria just 
called and she isn’t coming back— 
not any more at all!” 

In what I fondly hoped was go- 
ing to be a very business-like voice, 
I found myself croaking, “Well, 
honey, you just do the best you 
can for the next thirty minutes and 
Mother will call you right back.” 

I sat there stunned, and finally 
pulled myself together enough to 
offer a short, fervent prayer. (I 
must confess that it began with, 
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“Now, after all, God, look here!) 
The immediate prayer was an- 
swered, and I was able to make 
temporary arrangements for the 
two younger ones with a dear 
friend—she has eight of her own, 
so she tried to cheer me up by 
saying, “Why, what’s two more?” 
The twelve and fourteen-year-old, 
of course, were busy cleaning up 
the house and preparing a very 
wonderful lunch for me—a can of 
beans! 


Then my “housekeeper hunt” 
began, and just let me give you a 
run-down: During my lunch hour 
and after dinner in the evening I 
called everybody I could think of, 
and very slowly the results of my 
telephoning began to trickle in. 
The first woman who called liked 
the sound of my voice, and was 
she sure she'd like the job. The 
hours, the wages, the location—all 
fine. Then, as an afterthought, she 
inquired about the number of 
children. “Well, I said sort of apol- 
ogetically, thinking of the families 
of six and eight that I knew, “I 
have only four.” “Four,” she 
gasped—and there went a prospec- 
tive housekeeper. 


The second one wanted to move 
in right away because she needed 
a place to live and wanted to avoid 
a son who was “too nosey” about 
her finances. That I could have 
overlooked, but she also explained 
that she loved to quilt—she would 
have to bring her quilt scraps as 
well as her own bedroom furniture 
because she had to sleep in her 
own bed. When she suggested that 
perhaps I could put my bedroom 
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furniture in the garage, I realized 
that even though I was desperate, 
it just didn’t seem intelligent to let 
desperation carry the day com- 
pletely. 


The next ones had “ailments,” 
and honestly, I got so intrigued 
with their physical maladies that 
I forgot I was supposed to be “in- 
terviewing” them. Now, have you 
ever heard of a “slipping knee” that 
slips only when its owner raises 
her hand above her head to dust? 
“It’s the circular motion that gets 
me, honey.” 


Or did you know that there is 
a reaction from having the hands 
in water? Not soapy water, or 
water that is too hot or too cold, 
but just plain every-day. water! It 
causes great bumps all over the 
hands—and one isn’t able to 
breathe. I hadn’t heard of this 
either, and I still don’t get the con- 
nection, but (to quote Eugene 
Field) “I know, because twas told 
to me!” 


One other had no strength in 
her fingers, and could do only 
“light laundry’—and no “heavy 
cleaning”—and I hated to have to 
tell her that if I had a laundress 
and a cleaning woman, there would 
be no money left for a housekeep- 
ers wages. There were many, 
many more, but some of their 
“complaints” are unprintable, and 
at that point, so were my reac- 
tions. 


Well, so it went, and as the days 
limped along my friends kept say- 
ing, “Why there must be someone 
in this town who wants this kind 
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of work. The children are in school 
all day, she doesn’t have to be at 
work until eleven o'clock, week- 
ends off.” 

It occurred to me so many times 
that in spite of the fact that I had 
kept my own house running for 
sixteen years with occasional out- 
side help, I never had realized how 
much work is involved or how 
many children four are! Our loved 
Mrs. Smith has finally come back, 
but she is going to stay only until 
I can find some one to take her 
place. I have put my problem in 
the hands of God, because this is 
too big for me, and He has a way 


of taking care of us when we need 
help. 

But I have come to one profound 
conclusion: I have always felt a 
little sorry for women who com- 
plained that it is a man’s world | 
because to me it is very definitely 
a woman's world. When some ag- 
gressive woman agitated for 
“equal rights” I always cringed be- 
cause I knew that equality would 
mean my giving up so many priv- 
ileges that “mere men” don’t have. 
However, in this one instance I am 
most willing to concede just one 
point: when a man needs a house- 
keeper, he can marry one! 


Face Your Difficulty Boldly 


A farmer said: “You may not believe it, but I have plowed 
around a rock in one of my fields for five years. I have broken a 
mowing machine knife against it, in addition to losing the ground in 
which it was lying. It was all because I thought it to be a large rock 
requiring much time and labor to remove it. Today, when I began to 
plow for corn planting, I feared that I might break my cultivator 
against that rock. I took a crow-bar and poked around it, trying to 
find out its size. It was one of the surprises of my life to find that 
it was only about two feet long. It proved to be so light that I could 
lift it out without any help or trouble.” 

So it is with most of us. We shiver and shrink and fret over 
some difficulty which we do not see distinctly and of which we do 
not understand the nature. If we could face it boldly and call it by 
its right name, more than half the terror and difficulty would be 
gone.—Fr. Walter, 0.S.B. 


Roll Out Cookies On Sugar 


You will find that roll-out cookies are crisper, more tender 
and delicious if you roll them out on powdered sugar instead of 
flour. Really turns any roll-out cookie into one of superior 
quality. 


A 


Family First Communion 


Christ in the Host ... in Me and Mine 


AS’ the young fireman stood at 

the door of Saint Patrick’s 
Church, Hartford, Conn., he turn- 
ed to his uniformed friend. 

“What’s going on?” 

The eight o’clock Sunday Mass 
was usually “their Mass.” They 
liked to think of it that way. Fath- 
er John Shea, one of the assistants, 
was their chaplain. Saint Patrick’s, 
located as it was in the heart of 
the business district, was espec- 
jially “theirs.” But today, things do 
not seem to be usual. 

The altar is resplendent with 
white peonies and blue stock. In 
the sanctuary the palm branches 
sway in the gentle breeze. Soft 
strains of “Jesus Is Coming To 
Me Today” resound through the 
church. Little boys and girls dress- 
ed as they would be for First Com- 
munion come in eagerly. They are 
escorted proudly by a little family 
group. Each child carries a small 
colorful book, “My First Missal.” 

Young boys act as ushers and 
despite a fast-filling church, there 
is no confusion. One glance at a 
slip of paper in his hand and the 
efficient usher quietly takes each 
family to a certain seat. That must 
be the Father who in each case 
sits on the aisle side, then the First 
Communicant, and next Mother. 
Other members of the family step 
to the inside. It is a heartening 


picture as you look over the con- 
gregation. They are ready to 
“break-fast” with God, and then 
with one another. 


What happened to bring about 
this change from the traditional 
First Communion? Some thought- 
provoking statements may serve 
as the best answer. 


The stalwart little Catholic of 
school days often becomes the apa- 
thetic spiritually anemic adult. 
Practice and knowledge of relig- 
ious duties in a large number of 
cases are completely opposite. 
Eternal values are placed beside 
or lower, seldom above the seem- 
ingly all important temporal val- 
ues! Every year despite all the 
efforts of clergy, teachers and pu- 
pils, we have very few parents 
receiving Holy Communion with 
their children. Who was respon- 
sible for this condition? The root 
answer was in the home. That in 
itself presented another difficulty. 
It had linked with it, however, a 
possible solution! 


“Enlist the help of the mothers 
if you would attempt to reform 
the world from error and vice”— 
C. Simmons. 

On February 25, 1951, we had 
our first “enlisted help” from the 
mothers. We called it a “Back to 
School” (B.T.S.) Meeting. Each 
mother received a mimeographed 
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letter, an invitation, composed by 
the class but signed by each child 
in his very best writing, of course! 
The letter asked Mother to come 
to school on Sunday afternoon at 
two o'clock to help the Sister make 
plans for First Communion. After- 
wards, there would be My teach- 
er to meet, My room to admire, 
My papers to look over and: My 
very own desk to sit at for a while. 

The answers from the letters 
were as varied as the children, 
and so encouraging! One mother 
wrote, “Of course I'll be there, 
Michael. I'll be happy to do any- 
thing for your First Communion. 
Your letter was so nice I am sav- 
ing it for daddy.” 

The next weeks were filled with 
a mixture of eager excitement and 
serious work. Since this was a Lab- 
oratory School for beginning tea- 
chers, visiting was not too com- 
mon. But now, Mother was really 
coming to spend an afternoon. 
Folders were made and papers 
done with even more than the us- 
ual thoughtful care. The enthu- 
siasm and gaiety were contagious 
and even the few easy-going pu- 
pils, present in every class, fell 
under the spell of the high ex- 
uberance. “My Mother is coming” 
seemed to be the slogan. No one 
could miss the great day of plan- 
making, visiting and meeting tea- 
chers. This was the general idea. 

The specific one discussed only 
by the teachers at this time was 
the suggestion of a Family First 
Communion. 

From the beginning we were 
faced with many problems. First 
Communion had followed an est- 
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ablished pattern for years. Many 
pastors might hesitate to break 
away from tradition. What would 
ours do? He listened to the plan 
and then agreed one hundred per 
cent! He was in favor of anything 
which would unite or cement a 
family. That his assistants had 
worked hard and unselfishly he 
was aware. Promises had been 
made repeatedly regarding the 
Sacraments, and as often as not, 
broken. During census-taking mar- 
riage validations were frequently 
discussed and plans laid. Some of 
these materialized; others did not. 
In many cases the child might be 
the answer. 


How splendidly does God care 
for our tiniest plan! The meeting 
day was made to order and eighty- 
two mothers attended. 


As bit by bit the plan unfolded, 
one problem was solved. The co- 
operation of every mother was as- 
sured! There was not an item 
omitted from the discussion, from 
the arrangement of a systematic 
method of seating to care for the 


child whose parents would not be 


with him. 

That brought us to an important 
issue. Was it a case of parents who 
would not or could not receive the 
Sacraments? A brief discussion re- 
sulted concerning the necessity of 
parental example, guidance and 
sacrifice, if the child was to place 
any importance on matters con- 
cerning his religion. Was it this 
discussion or was it the suggestion 
that a thoroughly Catholic couple 
adopt “spiritual orphans” during 
the First Communion Mass that 
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acted as the real challenge? The 
answer is known only in Heaven. 

Before the mothers started on 
the round of visiting these were the 
points decided: 

1. There would be a Family 
First Communion. 

2. Each family would occupy 
a given seat. 

8. There would be renewal of 
marriage vows, renewal of baptis- 
mal promises by the children, and 
at the conclusion of the Mass the 
recitation in unison of the Family 
Act of Consecration. There would 
be the exhortation for the bride 
and groom, taken from the mar- 
riage ritual, making the necessary 
changes in wording. 

4. There would be another 
meeting on April 29th. At that 
time definite numbers would be 
known for each group, and the 
seating arrangement would be de- 
— with other last minute de- 


As the mothers stepped into the 
classrooms, hurrying to find the 
papers that meant most to them, 
smiling over the report cards that 
had been left as an added surprise, 
and finally talking with Sister, it 
was evident they were pleased. 
Each one enjoyed a very informal 
afternoon of visiting. Promptly at 
four o'clock the school bell rang. 
They answered it more quietly, but 
less promptly than their children 
would answer it tomorrow! A cara- 
van-like procession formed, some 
walking to the church, some going 
in cars, all clasping their rememb- 
rances of the day. In a few minutes 
they were kneeling before Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament for 
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a short visit of thanksgiving. Clear 
young voices filled the church as 
they recited together a Prayer for 
Mothers. 

“O God, give me grace to bring 
up my children with a deep love 
for You. Above all help me to 
teach them by my own good ex- 
ample.” 

The next day added enthusiasm 
bubbled over from child to teacher, 
and to one another. Each one had 
his own version of “the minutes of 
the meeting.” They liked and fully 
approved of all our plans for their 
First Communion. In many cases 
the “family” was the customary 
united group frequently seen to- 
gether at Mass and Holy Commun- 
ion. To these the knowledge of 
the plan meant an anticipated hap- 
piness. There were a few, however, 
who classed themselves as the “I 
can’t” group. 

“A little child shall lead them” 
worked out perfectly here. A “holy 
rivalry” started among the chil- 
dren. Who would be the greatest 
apostle? Who would help to bring 
souls back to God? At their own 
suggestion, they offered intentions 
in all prayers, they said extra pray- 
ers through the day, and made 
little sacrifices for “special” souls. 

A child knows few inhibitions 
when it comes to hints and sug- 
gestions and even direct questions. 
When Lorene suggested that 
mother and daddy go to Confes- 
sion, they found it a bit difficult 
to explain their reasons for not 
doing so. Stephen asked, right to 
the point, “Why don’t you ever 
come to church with me, Dad? I 
know Mother doesn’t because she 
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is Jewish. Aren’t you a Catholic?” 
Only a few, quick but powerful 
injections of such soul-stimulating 
words from the child were neces- 
sary. The anemic Catholic was not 
only willing but anxious to see a 
“Doctor” for a check-up, already 
too-long delayed. 

The teachers were hard at work, 
too, during these days. Prayer and 
sacrifice coupled with constant and 
untiring zeal served as their offer- 
ing. Without their conscientious 
and consistent pupil-teacher re- 
lationship, the work would have 
been far less fruitful. 

It was at this time that the 
priests of the parish earned a 
crown of glory for willing genero- 
sity and helpfulness in the relent- 
less pursuit for souls. Children 
were quick to sense this willing- 
ness on the part of the priest to 
give of his power. Their initial 
incredulity was replaced by de- 
light in .having “helped Father 
bring back a soul to God,” especi- 
ally when “the soul” represented 
a parent! A desirable outgrowth of 
this pupil-priest “togetherness” 
was, on the part of the child, a 
realization of the limitless power 
of the priesthood. At the same 
time the priest was awed by the 
tremendous influence that the 
child could wield. 

Almost before we were aware of 
it we were preparing for April 
29th—our second meeting. Enthusi- 
asm was at its peak now. The chil- 
dren produced not only fine ideas 
and willing hands and feet, but 
also financial aid! They were sav- 
ing their pennies each day “for a 
treat” for Mother. Hopalong Cas- 
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sidy’s Stetson gave a special ring - 


to each coin as it dropped in, and 
a pink piggy bank awaited the 
overflow. The school grapevine 
route was operating and the first- 
grade teachers and pupils were 
not to be outdone in generosity. 
They, too, were collecting “to 
treat the second grade mothers,” 
(who else but a first grader could 
put it so?) using a bee-hive for all 
contributions. 

Due to a careful merging of all 
banks the “second-grade mothers” 
feasted royally, at the close of our 
April round table. They more than 
deserved their ice cream and cook- 
ies and little angel favors fixed so 
prettily for them, in the school 
lunch room. While the first and 
second grade teachers were pre- 
paring to act as hostesses, the 
mothers were settling many items 
of interest, among them the definite 
date for the Family First Com- 
munion. 

Here again tradition had to 
make a graceful exit. First Com- 
munion on any day other than 
Trinity Saturday, seemed a strange 
thought for Saint Patrick’s parish. 
Yet, we were asking for that excep- 
tion, too. June 3, 1951 was to be a 
great day in Rome. Why couldn't 
it be a great day in Hartford? Pope 
Pius X, the Pope of early First 
Communion and the great friend 
of little children, was to be beati- 
fied on June third. It would be a 
small tribute in his honor if we 
could have our Family First Com- 
munion on the same date. That 
might also serve as a connecting 
link to the Family Conference 
scheduled for that afternoon. In 
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this way every active parishioner, 
young and old, could share in and 
benefit by the spiritual activities 
of the day. Early morning would 
see young parents and children 
hurrying together to receive Christ 
Himself and His Blessing. The 
afternoon would find many of the 
same group of adults, plus others, 
older and more mature, but all 
headed toward the same destina- 
tion—Cana! 

Once we obtained the necessary 
permission, Saturday, June second 
was chosen as a Day of Recollec- 
tion for the First Communion, and 
Sunday, June third, the date for 
the Family First Communion. On 
Saturday, the children would come 
to school from ten-thirty to three- 
thirty, and the entire day would be 
filled with spirituality for the 
seven-year-old. It would close with 
dedication to the Mother of God, 
through enrollment in the Brown 
Scapular. The mothers were thril- 
led with the idea! It was going to 
be a free Saturday for them! Yes, 
but the meaning in back of it ap- 
pealed to them, too. 

We were at our next problem 
now, which proved no problem at 
all. Anxiety concerning “first places 
in the temple” is not confined to 
children alone! Two boxes were 
secured, one for family names, and 
the other for pew numbers. The 
mothers agreed to take a slip from 
each box and pass slips to the 
“rightful owners.” In this way, 
everyone was included and all 
were satisfied. Each family knew 
exactly where to sit in church. 

Just a few minutes remained 
now for settling the matter of 
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suitable clothes for the children, 
flowers for the altar, and the cere- 
mony of the renewal of marriage 
vows. Now the mothers were anxi- 
ous to find “the surprise,” a com- 
mon topic of discussion at home all 
week! No “Smorgasbord” ever 
gave half the pleasure, this little 
feast did. The very “light repast” 
was followed by a reunion with 
friends and teachers. They were 
a happy, newly-named “Mother 
McAuley Circle.” How our found- 
ress must have smiled her gracious 
approval on their cooperation! 


The days were speeding along 
now, bringing the Family Com- 
munion closer to an_ actuality. 
Grace was working silently, im- 
perceptibly but surely. Souls suf- 
fering from poor spiritual health 
seemed to be regaining new 
strength. The prayers, works and 
sufferings offered constantly by 
the little inner cenacle were per- 
sistently knocking at the Heart of 
Christ. Only He could give the 
necessary strength to break with 
the comfortable compromising of 
the past. The combined apostolic 
labors of children, teachers, and 
priests kept on tirelessly, acting as 
the auxiliary power-house for a 
Supreme Generator. 


Recollection Day came at last. 
It was a full day. For the children 
it was an unusual day. . . “coming 
to school on Saturday was so dif- 
ferent.” Rose Marie, an “almost 
accident” probably voiced the 
opinion of the group when amidst 


-her tears she told the policeman, 


“No, you can't take me to the 
hospital. I have to go to school to 
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be collected for my First Com- 
munion.” 

Needless to say, she did not go 
to the hospital! She was, however, 
the envy of many of her classmates 
of the opposite sex, as she rolled up 
to the door of the school in a 
“perfect white cruiser,” accomp- 
anied by a kind but curious police- 
man. He was a bit relieved at the 
prevailing state of recollection, 
rather than the “collection” he 
expected to find. 

The moments of this day were 
treasured ones for teachers and 
pupils. So often, in the anxiety 
and care of preparing children 
well for the reception of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, a rather cursory 
last minute work is done on pre- 
paration for the Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist. This day offset, 
in a small way at least, that seem- 
ing neglect. It was easy to keep the 
attention of the group when First 
Communion stories saved just for 
the day were plentiful. Why 
couldn’t they try to be like Blessed 
Imelda or Guy de Fontgalland? 
And when the trying was “too try- 
ing” they offered a decade or two 
of the rosary. At the noon hour 
they recreated and enjoyed the 
surprise lunch sent by the mothers. 

The afternoon session consisted 
of little meditations on the kind- 
ness and goodness of Christ for 
each child, and their debt of grati- 
tude to Him. Prayers in prepara- 
tion for and thanksgiving after re- 
ceiving Him came next, and a 
final summary of tomorrow's 


special joy—receiving Jesus! Our 
last exercise before leaving for 
church was a final dedication to 


Our Blessed Lady with the com- 
pletion of her rosary. As the chil- 
dren walked along, there was about 
them an awe that was unique in 
little children. 


It was June 3, 1951. At last! In 
Rome, the thousands gathered at 
Saint Peter’s witnesed a breath- 
taking event. Pope Pius XII pro- 
claimed Guiseppe Sarto, Pope Pius 
X, “Blessed.” In Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, the eighty-two family groups 
kneeling quietly and reverently in 
Saint Patrick’s Church awaited the 
most solemn of all solemn mo- 
ments. 


Heaven witnessed the beginning 
of another never-ending mircle. 
Another Christ ascended the altar 
steps. “Introibo ad altare Dei.” 
The firm, steady voice of the pas- 
tor receded as eighty-two timid 
little voices said: 


“My God, I confess that I have 
sinned. I am sorry. Please forgive 
me.” Silence again and then all 
eyes were raised to the pulpit. 
The rich vibrant voice of the as- 
sistant rang through the church. 

“If the parents will please kneel 
I will read the exhortation taken 
from the marriage ritual. At the 
end of this prayer the husband 
will place his right hand on his 
wife’s wedding ring. You will then 
renew your marriage vows.” 

In order to realize fully the im- 
port of every word and action at 
such a ceremony it is necessary 
to be there. The wonder of it all 
is lost in the telling. There, before 
our eyes was the Drama of the 
Sacraments. The Sacrament of 
Matrimony was re-blessed and re- 
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strengthened in the renewal of the 
marriage vows. 

“With this ring I did thee wed, 
and I now renew my pledge of 
fidelity to you.” 

The child, the fruit of the mar- 
riage renewed the promises made 
for him at his baptism, and re- 
solved sincerely, 

“I will do my best to grow up 
a good Catholic.” 

Finally in the silence and rever- 
ence that followed a_ sincere, 
“Domine, non sum dignus,” the 
Holy Eucharist was received; the 
fast was broken in the Family 
Communion. 


That lovely June morning they 
— the call of Christ Who 
said, 

“Come to Me all ye that labor 
and are burdened.” (Matt. XI-28) 
He desired “all” to come to Him. 
His invitation was universal. These 
people answered His call. No one 
came alone. Each brought his most 
treasured possessions, mother, fath- 
er, sister, brother, to kneel in union 
through Communion. Truly could 
each one say: 

“Christ in the Host. Christ in the 
priest. Christ in me and mine.” 

Objectively the results of our 
Family First Communion were 
gratifying. Kneeling before Him: 
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we saw the usual majority group 
of healthy vigorous Catholics. Side 
by side with these knelt some 
whose humbled, contrite expres- 
sion and manner were a composite 
of joy and peace, newly found, 
therefore jealously treasured. What 
appeared as a tremendous barrier 
to the adult, was not so to the 
child. In the strength, spiritual as 
well as physical, that is so char- 
acteristic of youth, he helped to 
solve in his simple way the en- 
tanglements of mixed marriages, 
marriages outside the church, and 
neglect of the Sacraments. His 
was a silent, steady pursuit. He 
stopped only when he had suc- 
ceeded. 


The actual number of souls re- 
vivified through the Family First 
Communion is recorded in Heaven. 
One hesitates to draw aside the 
curtain. It is safe, however, to say 
that except for the Family First 
Communion many would not now 
be experiencing the joy that goes 
with “having found that which 
was lost.” 

The enthusiastic response to this 
initial attempt at uniting the fam- 
ily in Christ, started only as an 
experiment, seems to provide the 
answer to a pressing problem, and 
promises much for the future of 
true Catholic living. 


“Our Beloved Collective” 


Recently a handsome book of Czech folk tales and prayers 
by Nerudni was translated into Russian. But every appeal 
to God in the prayers was changed to an appeal to “our be- ~ 


loved collective.”—Worldover Press. 
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Formula for Success 


Get Along With 


‘ “THE ability to get along with 

people is one of the rarest 
qualities a person can have. Among 
our employees, we will pay more 
for that ability than for any other.” 
So spoke the president of one of 
the nation’s largest industries re- 
cently. 


How do you get along with peo- 
ple? Do you realize how important 
good human relations are for your 
success no matter what your 
niche in life may be? 

Actually, more people are held 
back from success because they 
don’t know how to live side-by-side 
with their close relatives, neigh- 
bors, and fellow workers than for 
any other reason. 


One of the first steps you must 
take in order to get along with 
people is to train yourself never to 
be over-sensitive. The fellow who 
can laugh things off, who can 
laugh at himself, doesn’t have to 
worry about the world hurting 
him. 

Harry is a friend of mine. Every- 
body likes him. Somehow, he 
makes everybody like him. Why? 
Here are a few of the reasons. 

Harry smiles, even when I know 
he has a lot on his mind. When he 
does his work, he doesn’t care who 
is going to get the credit. Harry 
never loses his temper, and he says 
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“Good morning,” to the janitor in 
the same tone of voice as he says 
it to his boss. 


Harry knows he does a good job 
and takes pride in his work, but 
he’s the first to admit the business 
doesn’t stand or-fall on his 40-hour 
work-week. I have never heard 
him carry tales or gossip about 
others, but I’ve heard him defend 
many a man’s character. Harry is 
known among his friends as a 
“square shooter.” His honesty is 
above reproach, and his record of 
fair dealings known to everyone. 


John is one of the fellows who 
works in the same department as 
Harry. He shows up at his desk 
each morning looking as angry as 
he did when he turned the alarm 
off. He’s not relaxed and calm like 
Harry. When you speak to him, he 
gives you the feeling that if you 
don’t hurry up and finish he’ll blow 
up in your face. 

John’s conversation is studded 
with “I’s,” and punctuated with 
positiveness. He tries to talk down 
to you, and never hesitates to cut 
you off in the middle of a sentence 
if he thinks you’re wrong. His per- 
sonality runs against your grain 
from the minute you meet him, 
whereas Harry seems to put his 
personality around your shoulder, 
and make you like him. 
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Harry gets along with people, 
John doesn’t. Harry’s income is 
twice John’s. 


Most of us expect too much of 
our friends and associates, and too 
little of ourselves. We are prone 
to belittle others, blow up our- 
selves. The man who realizes his 
own relative unimportance is never 
guilty of poor human relations. The 
cardinal ingredients of getting 
along with people are humility, 
modesty, and sincerity. 


A scientist I know quite well lost 
out on a big promotion recently be- 
cause he couldn’t get along with 
the two assistants who worked for 
him. Not only was he temperamen- 
tal with them. He lost their re- 
spect and their cooperation be- 
cause he refused to trust them on 
their own. Never once did I hear 
him share the credit for results 
with them. Nor did he ever let 
down his hair and talk to them as 
friend to friend instead of boss to 
man. 


If you were invited ‘to dinner 
and, in effect, criticised the food, 
how could you expect the host to 
invite you back? Yet, by anology, 
this is the way many of us treat 
our fellowmen. We take their fa- 
vors for granted, and are annoyed 
when we don’t get more of them. 
We growl and frown at others and 
can’t understand why they don’t 
smile and pat us on the back. 


The importance of proper hu- 
man relations is brought out most 
strikingly in our dealings with 
children. Try disciplining your 
child by playing with him instead 


of hollering at him. The results 
will probably astonish you. From 
my personal experiences, I have 
had startling results by applying 
the basic principles on how to get 
along with people to how to get 
along with children. If some peo- 
ple shouted at their boss or those 
who work under them the way 
they shout at their children, how 
long would they last? 


I have taught our son to be care- 
ful about the wallpaper, the fur- 
niture, or the street by using stories 
not sticks. And, somehow, as he 
grows up I feel a wonderful bond 
of friendship growing between us, 
a bond which shouting and con- 
stant paddling would quickly snow 
under. 


Learn to praise people instead of 
running them down and you'll get 
the whole world on your side. Tell 
others you enjoy your wife’s cook- 
ing, and watch the meals get bet- 
ter. Give those under you credit 
for their efforts, and they will re- 
double them without asking for a 
raise in pay. If you want a man to 
do the most for you, let him feel 
he is doing you a favor. People like 
to do favors for you provided you 
give them the proper chance. 


Getting along with strangers is 
all too frequently easier than get- 
ting along with your closest 
friends, even members of your own 
family. A man who knows the im- 
portance and value of good human 
realtions never forgets that his rel- 
atives deserve at least as much con- 
sideration as friends or strangers! 
Yet, how honestly can we say that 
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we as individuals show such con- 
sideration to our loved ones? 

Years ago my Dad told me, “Son, 
always remember that time is a 
carefully rationed item. Like water, 
it never flows toward the source 
from whence it comes. All the 
man-made power in the world is- 
n't enough to hold the second hand 
of time at a standstill. 


“Never permit yourself to fall 
into the rut of wasting time. 
Squeeze the most out of your sec- 
onds by exchanging them only for 
the most important things in life. 
And remember always thaf the 
most important things in life are 
those which you must enjoy and 
a with other people—not your- 
self.” 


My Mother used to tell me: 
“When you grow up, try never to 
forget the all-consuming interest 
and happiness with which you ate 
the double-header ice cream cones 
your Dad would buy you. Go all- 
out in your enjoyment of the nice 
things in life. And always remem- 
ber that whereas grief likes to hide 
by itself, to get a full measure of 
joy out of happiness you must 
share it generously and openly with 
others.” 

Learn how important it is to be 
overflowing with confidence in 
yourself, and enthusiastic about the 
needs and arbitions of others. 
Learn to be optimistic about to- 
morrow. Remember that one door 
never closes without another open- 


ing, that there are still better and 
bigger opportunities in the sea of 
life than those that you lost. No 
good purpose is ever served by 
smiling at people or life with an 
anchor on your lips. Nor should 
you fill your days with indigestion 
long before you eat the meals of 
life’s successes. 


Start bringing those dreams of 
tomorrow to life today, your own 
and those of others. Open your 
soul’s throttle wide open. Remove 
the clips on your smiles and the 
weights on your mind. Look at 
life and your neighbor with your 
heart instead of your eyes. Put only 
the very best about the other fel- 
low on your tongue and you will 
have life exactly where you want 
it. Soon you will get so much out of 
it you'll find yourself giving ex- 
cess fortunes of it away to others, 
and others will overwhelm you 
with their generosities. You will 
find things coming your way, and 
you'll be healthier and happier for 
the effort. No one will have to ask 
you if you're getting the most out 
of life; they'll be able to see that 
you are at a glance. 


Getting along with others is the 
best way of getting along with 
yourself, Learn to do this and suc- 
cess, a poised and balanced person- 
ality, a wholesome moral and spir- 
itual outlook, the confidence, re- 
spect and friendship of those who 
know you will all be yours and per- 
haps the happy lot of many others. 


A pessimist is a person who can see only the shadows cast 


by sunshine.—T. J. M. 
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Gray Caps... Blue Caps 


Small Boys Re-Fight Civil War 


So What! 


FLAMBOYANT and impressive 

though his reign has been, 
there are signs that point to the 
fact that Hopalong Cassidy, good 
old podner, is riding his last round- 
up in the realm of childhood pop- 
ularity. 

But hold that sigh of relief, you 
parents of small boys, for before 
the echoes of “Hold on, podner, 
I’m a comin’ to your rescue,” or 
“Stick ’em up, I’ve got you cov- 
ered!” have settled on the air, they 
will be supplanted by menacing 
shouts of “You Rebs may as well 
surrender. We’ve got you surround- 
ed,” or the fierce, challenging re- 
ply, “We'll never surrender. Nev- 


Young jaws will jut resolutely, 
young eyes narrow to grim slits, 
grimy fists will clench in.do or 
die determination, boy feet will 
race, clutter, shuffle, march, trudge 
or tread through your house (but 
always noisily) and boyish voices 
will run the gamut from eerie dy- 
ing groans to bloodcurdling shrieks 
which, to one who knows small 
boys, always denote a victory. Par- 
ents learn such things. Victories 
always entail more noise than de- 
feats, when small boys play. 


You will recognize the sound, 


BILLIE ECKERT MARTIN 


the fury and the motions. They 
are the same that Hopalong and 
the bad men of the range produced 
but such a short time since; the 
same that accompanied the Dick 
Tracy enactments, the cops and 
robbers, and all the other make 
believe games. In fact, they are 
the same sounds made by small 
boys of a generation or more ago, 
playing at being Buffalo Bill, or 
the Indian Chiefs. 


It is the eternal make believe of 
childhood that you are witnessing, 
in its latest, up to the minute ver- 


sion. This time it is the blue and - 


the gray, the Yankees and the Reb- 
els, waging heroic battle. 


You will see the lads wherever 
you go, wearing their blue caps 
as Union Army men, or their gray 
caps as Confederate soldiers. They 
will wear them during every wak- 
ing moment, and generally relin- 
quish them only under parental 
duress upon retirement, as is the 
way of a small lad with a cherished 
bit of accouterment. You can see 
the caps advertised in the papers. 
They can be bought at depart- 
ment stores, variety stores, and 
even in drug stores, and the aver- 
age price is $1.95 each. And, in- 
cidentally, they come in privates’ 
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SMALL BOYS RE-FIGHT CIVIL WAR 


caps and officers’ caps, either army, 
take your choice. 


It’s a fair guess that before this 
writing reaches print, some enter- 
prising individual, without benefit 
of blesing from the nation’s par- 
ents, will be promoting sale of en- 
tire Rebel or Yankee uniforms, re- 
plete with toy carbine, musket, 
sabre, and what have you. 


That is to be expected, for even 
the games that children play are 
grist for the mills of commercial- 
ism. All the countless toys that are 
sold are intended not only to make 
the hearts of children lighter, but 
the purses of their designers, man- 
ufacturers and sellers heavier. 


In times when the task of keep- 
ing small bodies in essential attire 
alone imposes a heavy strain on 
the purse of the average family, 
it is to be expected that the addi- 
tional purchase of wheeded for 
play time regalia will bring forth 
some parental protest and grum- 
bling. 

But the financial consideration 
has been overshadowed by a much 
more serious one in the case of this 
new game, the game that revives 
the sad, terrible war which -took 
such heavy toll of the population 
and dignity of our nation. 

Wise, mature people are saying, 
“Now, as never before, our nation 
needs complete unity and accord 
between all its people. Its future 
fate may well rest upon the single- 
ness of mind and heart, the should- 
er to shoulder stand, and the com- 
plete indivisibility of our coming 
generations. Is there not a chance 
that the playing of this game by 


our youngsters may transfuse the 
bad blood of a century ago into 
the present young generation? May 
it not renew old dangers, old dis- 
cords, sowing anew the seed of 
national disunity?” 


Mature minds, sobered to a 
thoughtful pondering of the peril- 
ous times we live in, and sharpen- 
ed to critical awareness of the 
danger that lies in any weakening 
from within, are citing these fears, 
and are fraught with concern. 

Are they right? Is there‘a sound 
basis for their fears? Let us take 
a look into a scene that is occuring 
many times a day in homes all 
over the land. 

A small boy confronts his moth- 
er, his mischief twinkled eyes for 
the moment : 2rious. 

“Mom,” he asks, “did my grand- 
pa fight in the Civil War?” 

Mom, too old a hand at answer- 
ing heterogenous small boy ques- 
tions to lend the matter much im- 
port, answers abstractedly. “No, 
dear. Not your grandpa. But your 
great grandfather did. That was 
long ago, you know.” 

Her son digests this for a mo- 
ment. “What side did he fight 
on?” he pops out. 

Mother, busy tending four burn-, 
ers on the stove and the oven to 
boot, replies, “Why, the North, of 
course.” Perhaps she will say “the 
South,” but she is almost sure to 
add “of course.” 

The boy smiles, quite naturally, 
because now he is lined up, now. 
he has his team, his side. That is 
proper boy style. 

He turns to go outside, then over 
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his shoulder hurls one more ques- 
tion. “What was he?” 


“What was who?” asks mother, 
in growing exasperation. 

“My great grandfather. That 
fought in the Civil War,” her son, 
explains. “Was he just a plain sold- 
ier, or was he an officer?” 

“Yes. No. Oh, I don’t know, Wil- 
lie,” comes the now impatient re- 
ply. Mother’s mind isn’t on great 
grandfather or his rank in the 
Civil War. She is wishing, just at 
the moment, for an extra pair of 
hands. “I think he was a major,” 
-she concilliates. 

With a loud yippee! Willie 
streaks outside. He is ready for the 


game. He will be a major in the - 


Union army, and, with other young 
neighborhood Unionis's, he will do 
battle against the dastardly Rebs, 
the Rebs being, of course, boys 
who have inherited an ancestor 
who espoused the Confederate 
cause. The young Rebels will, quite 
naturally, fight just as gallantly 
and just as vociferously to whip 
the low down Yankees. That is a 
part of being a small boy. There 
is an enormity of vigor and spirit 
to be consumed, and the color of 
the fire is scarcely incidental. 

By evening Willie will coax his 
parents for money to buy a blue 
cap, and he will probably get it, 
sooner or later. 

But after a while, Willie’s par- 
ents will begin to worry. They will 
observe the seeming ferocity of the 
play. They will hear the unflatter- 
ing appelations directed against 
the opposition, in the mock war. 
A few Yankee generals or a few 


Reb cavalrymen will come a crop- 
per with bloody noses or black 
eyes. The young noses and eyes 
will fare no worse than when they 
wore the guise of Hopalong Cas- 
sidy or the range land bad men, 
actually. But Willie’s parents will 
shake their heads. “Bad blood, all 
over again,” they will mourn, and 
in active fancy they will hear the 
cannons of Vicksburg, Appomatox 
and Chicamauga rumble echoes 
from the past. 


Does it sound a bit far fetched? 
Perhaps so, in cold print. And yet 
the elders, and many of them cool, 
level headed elders, are saying it, 
and thinking it, all over our land. 
If you are a parent, or responsible 
for the guidance of a small boy, 
you have in all probability given 
the matter some thought. Remem- 
bering the old, old game of divide 
and conquer, you may have won- 
dered whether this new  child’s 
game is only an innocent bit of 
child’s play! 


But take a good, penetrating 
look at the small American boy 
of today. Look back at the small 
American boy as you knew him, as 
you were he in your time. Ask a 
generation older than you to tell 
you about the small American boy 
of their day, and then lay your 
fears to rest. 


For in the natural course of af- 
fairs, the blue and the grey caps 
will go into the limbo of worn out 
toys along with the Dick Tracy 
badge, the Hopalong Cassidy out- 
fit, the superman paraphernalia 
and all the other once indispen- 
sable but now forgotten play world 
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gear. And the shrill, taunting cries 
of “Yank!” or “Reb!” will have 
been, like the cry of “Hi, Ho, Sil- 
ver!” and the war whoops of many 
a yard full of ten year old pseudo 
Comanche or Sioux Indians, no 
more than another way for vigor- 
ous young fellows to make noise 
and let off steam. 


If there is a danger, a weak 
spot, it lies not with the young- 
sters, but with the parents and the 
elders who are doing all the worry- 
ing. 
In a certain school in the mid- 
west, where the fad is in violent 
full bloom, the principal acting ac- 
cording to his own best judgment, 
positively forbade the blue or grey 
caps on the school premises, and 
forbade the boys, under penalty 
of punishment, to indulge in the 
game, however mildly. 

What happened? Well, the boys 
don’t wear the caps at school. But 
they play the game at recess, in 
the school yard, orders or no or- 
ders and now they play _ it 
hard, with such personal in- 
tensity that several “incidents” 
have occurred, necessitating the 
calling of the parents. But that is 
not all. Now in at least two of the 
cases the parents are involved in 
bitter altercation, having lined up 
on sides — oh, yes, North and 
South — which completely defies 
comment. 


Down the street a way, at the 
parochial school, the wise old 
‘Father in charge tolerantly takes 
young lads for what they are. He 
has issued no taboos, has not 
mentioned the matter, or in any 


other way qualified it as an issue. 
His boys are from the same neigh- 
borhood, the same strata of society 
as those in the other school, but, 
for what it is worth, there has 
been, so far, no suggestion of the 
play getting out of hand, or being 
other than just that — play. 


I queried a mother whom I 
know to be an above average, level 
headed moderator of her young 
son’s welfare and guidance. Had 
Bobby succumbed to the new 
craze, I asked her? Oh, yes, Bobby 
had. Had she (the mother) sensed 
any special significance, any po- 
tential danger in the boys’ reviv- 
ing, even in play, the sectional 
feudism of long ago? 


She answered without _hesita- 
tion. Yes, she had. Both she and 
the father had had the thought 
that the boys might get “wrong 
notions.” 


How had they coped with the 
situation?” 


My friend laughed. “Well,” she 
said, “it wasn’t just too easy. 
Bobby is quite an intense young- 
ster, you know, and I didn’t want 
him going overboard on the sub- 
ject. When he asked me which side 
his great grandfather had fought 
on, I told him, quite casually, that 
his great grandfather Haag, that’s 
my grandfather, had been in the 
Union army, while grandfather 
Sheppard, on his dad’s side, had 
fought in the Confederate army. 


“Ever since we visited the Lin- 
coln memorial at Springfield, 
Bobby has nursed a terrific admir- 
ation for Lincoln, so to kind of 
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even things up, and keep them on 
neutral ground, I threw in the fact 
that great grandfather Haag had 
been a private, while great grand- 
father Sheppard had been a major, 
and had been decorated for gal- 
lantry in action. 

“While he was mulling over that 
I told him about half a dozen great 
uncles whose names are still spoken 
in the family circle, some of whom 
had fought on one side, some on 
the other. He mused a while then 
finally asked me which had been 
the bravest. I assured him that they 
have all been brave men, fine cour- 
ageous men. 


“At last he offered, ‘Well, the 
South lost. Wasn't the North 
braver than the South?’ 


“I asked an innocent sounding 
question. ‘Chuck Newman gave 
you a good trimming this spring. 
Was that because he was braver 
than you?’ 


“No answer, for a full minute. 
Then, in a thoughtful tone Bobby 
replied, ‘No, not braver. He was 
just a better fighter, I guess. Or 
luckier, maybe.’ He stood stubbing 
a toe against the leg of the table 
for a while, then said ‘Thanks, 
mom,’ and left. I don’t think he 
feels any terrible compulsion to be 
either a Unionist or a Federalist. 
I think it is about all the same 
to him, since he can be a hero on 
either side.” ; 


I strongly recommend this moth- 
er’s judicious, discreet and tactful 


handling of the matter to all par- 
ents who feel concerned about the 
way their small sons will weather 
the game. 


I wouldn't worry about the boys. 
It will remain just a game with 
them, unless they are egged into 
real partisanship by the attitude of 
foolish elders. But remember that 
Pop is the greatest guy in the world 
to his young son, and if Pop is 
going to fight the Civil war all 
over again with his next door 
neighbor, then junior is going to 
line himself up in earnest with 
Pop, and the thing will be bound 
to make some mark, however in- 
definable, on junior. However, 
Pop is the weaker link in the coun- 
try’s armor, in this case. 


Just let those boys be. Don’t 
ascribe to them a lot of profund 
intensities that as yet have no 
place in their world. They are free 
blithe, uninhibited beings, terribly 
busy, for the time, at just being 
small boys. 

Go quietly about your business, 
you worrying oldsters! You are con- 
fusing his life with yours! Give 
him his blue cap or his grey, and 
let him be General Grant or Gen- 
eral Lee if he takes a notion. 

Contrary to your fears, this 
whole thing may prove a blessing 
in disguise. Perhaps, having once 
been recruited into a gbdod, lusty 
noisy small boys’ game, a tired, 


tragic old ghost will be forever laid 


to rest! 


Never underestimate the size of a woman’s thumb—there 
could be a man under it. 
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LAZY, she says, but 


Housekeeping 
Can be Fun 


DORIS ANN KRUPINSKI 


jM lazy—but I find that house- 

work is fun in spite of it. On 
second thought, it’s fun because of 
it! I have several advantages over 
my neighbors who are cursed with 
consciences. Being lazy, I never 
do anything I don’t feel like doing 
at the moment, and my days never 
have a planned schedule. If my 
kitchen floor needs scrubbing, I do 
it—if the weather isn’t calling me 
outdoors. And when that floor is 
scrubbed, I have a feeling of ac- 
complishment my _ strong-willed 
sisters will never know. To them 
that job was a dull, routine chore 
—but I feel I’ve done something I 
didn’t really have to do, and that 
makes me happy. 


If the day is too lovely to make 
me want to stay indoors, I do a 
washing. Every day could be a 
washday with a small baby in the 
house, so I never have to search 
for something to wash. I bundle 
the baby into the buggy and give 
myself up to the joy of hanging 
out a fresh white wash. The wind 
whips the line out of my hands 
and I stretch upward to catch it— 
up to the brilliant blue sky and 
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the snowy clouds. The taste of the 
wind is sweet in my mouth and all 
the joy of living is there im that 
happy moment. 


When the wash is dry, I take 
the basket billowing with white- 
ness into the house and fold the 
perfume of fresh air and sunshine 
into each towel and diaper. Then, 
whether it’s time for a change or 
not, I put fresh sheets on the beds 
and fresh clothes on the baby, and 
soon the whole house seems like 
an addition to that sunny blue and 
white outdoor world. Everything 
lovely comes to me on a day like 
that. I feel rich and happy, and 
life seems wonderfull! 


If the day is dull and rainy and 
I find it necessary to do a washing, 
I have to hang it in the attic—and 
for me this is another special joy. 
The nostalgic patter of the rain on 
the roof and the chatter of the 
sparrows under the eaves is sweet 
melody in my ears. I let every- 
thing else go and spend my day 
cleaning the attic. This is a never- 
ending pastime, because every time 
I clean it, I find something I had 
forgotten was there and usually 
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make enough mess with that to 
give me something to clean up the 
next time. 


As for ironing, I do that when 
the day is cold and unfriendly and 
the radio seems to invite me to a 
day of listening. I set up the 
ironing board in the living room 
and iron as long as I’m enjoying 
it. For a while I’m fascinated see- 
ing crisp ruffles appear from a 
damp, crushed dress, or the smooth 
brightness of a pretty tablecloth 
emerge from a soggy lump of ma- 
terial. But after an hour or so, 
that begins to tire me so I mend 
or darn for a while. 


When that entertainment palls, 
perhaps I decide to do the dishes. 
These I do once a day, usually in 
the morning, and again I get great 
satisfaction in having a sparkling 


white sink, with faucets gleaming 
silver—and there is that wonderful 
feeling of accomplishment again. 
Then maybe the idea of baking: a 
cake or some cookies appeals to 
me, so I go through a lot of recipe 
books until one recipe strikes my 
fancy. If the result is exceptional, 
that’s fine. If it isn’t so good, who 
cares? At least it’s always edible! 

If the day is outdoorsy, I may 
decide to surprise my husband by 
cutting the grass in summer, or 
shoveling snow in winter—or doing 
any of his other outdoor jobs that 
appeal to me. But only if I feel 
like it—and only as long as I like. 

I take time to sit down when- 
ever I wish—yet my house stays 
surprisingly clean—and my days 
are brimming over with pleasure. 
I'm lazy, and I admit it—but I cer- 
tainly have fun! 


To The Point 


T. J. McInerney 
Some families obviously regard church attendance as being 
something like a convention. They send delegates. 
+ + + 
There is a vast difference between a patriot and a paytriot. 
+ + + 
A chip on the shoulder is the heaviest load some bodies 


ever carry. 


+ + + 
_ Tip to a motorist starting on a trip: If you drive safely, 


you’ll return safely. 


+ + 
As long as Congress is in session, this country will have 


mastery of the air. 


+ + + 
After viewing some of the recent Hollywood output, a 
moviegoer cannot be blamed for wondering why theaters 
collect amusement tax. 
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TRAIN NOW FOR 


Loveable Old Age 


Marcia Howse 


FOR many long months I once 

cared for an aged relative. Day 
after day he asked me to play old 
songs on the piano, and lay, list- 
ening placidly, requesting repeats 
as if I were a mechanical piano. 
Fifteen was the record on encores. 
He kept me at the piano long after 
I was tired and bored. 

And he had a most unloveable 
fashion of dismissing me. If I fail- 
ed to ask him what next, and wan- 
dered off into playing something I 
loved, I was halted with such a 
broadside as, “Looks like you'd let 
a body have a change — a snack, 
a nap, or a little reading — instead 
of jangling piano keys till a body’s 
ready to fly!” 

If, by request, I read half, or 
even an entire book at one sitting, 
my come-uppance often was; 
i don’t you ever try quieting 

y poor old nerves with music? 
Read, read, read, till you make my 
head swim.” 

If I brought cinnamon custard, 
he’d sigh, eat it heartily — albeit 
like a martyr — and return the 
well-scraped bowl with, “Couldn’t 
I just as well have had ice-cream? 
You know I prefer it.” If I brought 
ice-cream: “How my poor old 


mouth waters for cinnamon cust- 


ard! Young folks don’t have an ink- 
ling of good cooking. Too lazy.” 


He napped often in the day; so 
my duty included service usually 
from 4 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. A rigor- 
ous trial, it would have soured me 
incurably had I not one day asked 
myself if old age could not be love- 
able. How could it be made so? 


I made my own life endurable 
by imagining what I would say and 
do if 1 were the aged one in his 
place. Soon I saw what I thought 
was his whole trouble: he had gone 
through life thinking of his own 
wants, comforts, pleasures, prefer- 
ences and desires, first. The world 
had been created merely to bring 
him what he wanted. 


I had left my own home and 
interests to care for him, because I 
remembered him as a_ loveable, 
thoughtful gentleman. But after my 
first few days in his service, I be- 
gan to recall that he used to crit- 
icize his wife’s cooking to guests; 
bellowed at us children if we dis- 
turbed him with our play. I was 
amazed to note, also, that I, my- 
self, was now much as he had been 
then. The two and two I thus add- 
ed resulted in my beginning, right 
then, to train for my loveable old 
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age. My patient gave me my cues— 
when he was testiest. 

First I would listen intently to 
all that was said to me, forming a 
habit that would become automatic 
by the time I was old. I discovered 
that my patient had developed the 
opposite habit, that of always say- 
ing “Huh?” or “What did you 
say?” Also that he had usually 
heard correctly the first time; for 
if I altered the wording in repeat- 
ing to him he was right on the 
beam with a “But you said. . .” 
My number one was: Listen and 
answer, instead of asking a repeat. 


Second, none of this constant 
frowning, sour-mouthing. If I had 
to pin up the corners of my mouth 
with tweezers, the corners of my 
mouth were going to be up. To my 
dismay, I found I'd been scowling 
and sour-mouthing, myself. Giving 
my mind the job of keeping a 
pleasant face saved many a situ- 
ation when patient and nurse 
might have suffered a cantanker- 
ous turn simultaneously. Since 
then I have learned that hospital 
nurses know a patient’s personal 
quality a few hours after he enters 
the hospital by the frequency of 
push-button calls. 


I decided I would never speak 
of not feeling well. I hoped to be 
habituated to this by the time I be- 
came old. Even young folks prefer 
other subjects; and those who must 
wait upon the ill, or live with them, 
know the details too well. 


Nor would I ever again grouse 
at services rendered me, and in- 
tended for kindnesses. For each 
failure in this, one dollar, as a per- 


sonal fine, should be banked — to 
pay for my care in old age. 

It was long after my services 
ended that I realized the true cause 
of the irritating, unpleasant qual- 
ities of my patient. Fundamentally, 
it was a lack of training in youth. 
He had been utterly unable to de- 
pend upon himself for any real 
contentment of mind. Having no 
such mental backlog, he had had 
to depend wholly upon others — 
and that situation can result in but 
one thing — complete selfishness. 

So I determined upon diligence 
in becoming self-dependent. My 
training for old age has now fil- 
tered down into obliging myself to 
entertain myself when I am alone 
by: 1) making something useful 
with my hands; 2) by cultivating 
prayer and meditation; 3) by mem- 
orizing the most exalted verse and 
prose — filling my mind with the 
cream of Divine and human men- 
tal wealth, against my day of need. 
Should I become blind, deaf or 
paralytic, I could still be contented. 

A rich mind and manual dexter- 
ity, these are the best, old-age in- 
surance; the best investment for a 
loveable old age. The master of 
meditation can never become bored 
or feel helpless. I have forgotten 
the word “lonely.” Already I have 
a satisfying sense of achievement, 
an inner joy and contentment, 
knowing that, continuing thus, 


when I am old I shall be the least 
possible burden for those who may 
have to care for me. I hope, before 
then, to have become able to make 
their duty to me more of a pleas- 
ure than a care. I am determined 
that they shall love me. 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


EVERYBODY celebrates Easter. 

Whether men and women, 
boys and girls, are making their 
way to St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome, 
to the Church of England in Lon- 
don, to St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
in Germany, to Zion Evangelical 
Church in Burma, or to St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York, 
everybody everywhere goes to 
their particular church on Easter 
Sunday. It’s one grand Easter Par- 
ade. 

You'll be going to church too 
and thank God it will be a Catholic 
church because you have a won- 
drous gift — a gift which all the 
money in this world can’t buy — 
the precious gift of the Catholic 
faith. 

Most of us take our gift of faith 
for granted. Our mothers and fath- 
ers were Catholics, so we are Cath- 
olic. Right there our minds stop 
thinking. But our minds shouldn’t 
stop there. We should go on think- 
ing and thinking about the neigh- 
bor boy and girl across the street 
who will go to church on Easter 
Sunday but it will not be the Cath- 
olic Church. Couldn’t we have 
been that boy or girl whose father 
and mother know nothing at all 
about the gift of our Catholic 
faith? It is very possible, isn’t it? 


Yet, God wanted us to be a Cath- 
olic and so we are. 


Now we are coming to an im- 
portant question. This question 
only you can answer. No one, 
however intelligent, can answer it 
for you. Are you ready for the 
question? Well, here it is: 

What kind of a Catholic boy or 
girl are you? Would you rate: Ex- 
cellent — Good — Fair — Poor? 
Just what group would you be in? 

It shouldn’t take you too long to 
answer because this question does- 
nt need hours and hours of study 
or encyclopedia work. There is a 
wee little voice which will help 
you answer it. Every boy and girl 
hears that voice everyday if they 
will only listen to it. Do you know 
what I am refering too? It is the 
voice of conscience. 

It isn’t an easy task to explain 
this voice of conscience, but if I 
ask you if at some time or other 
you didn’t have a kind of inner 
feeling that told you to do or not 
to do a certain thing, that was the 
voice of conscience speaking to 
you in its own way. 

Now if you stop for just a sec- 
ond your conscience will answer 
that important question for you 
truthfully. Your conscience will 
never deceive you in any way. 
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That’s why only you can answer 
this — it’s your conscience which 
is going to tell you and by now 
you must know the answer. 


Let’s hope you can all under- 
score the word excellent. Let’s hope 
that you are the kind of a boy or 
girl who is really being an excell- 
ent boy or girl. It isn’t hard to 
know how to get into that group 
if you aren’t. The Ten Command- 
ments of God will help you get 
there. They are in your catechism; 
you learn all about them in school 
and are told how to practice them. 
So it depends on you to see that 
you get a high rating as a Cath- 
olic boy and a Catholic gizl. 


Boys and girls as you join the 
Easter Parade and happily find 
yourself walking down the middle 
aisle of your Catholic church thank 
God earnestly and with all your 
heart for the gift of faith as you 
genuflect to adore His Holy Pres- 
ence in the Blessed Sacrament. 


Before you start to look about 
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at the fashions and gay Easter 
bonnets of your friends, be sure to 
make an act of thanksgiving tell- 
ing God how wonderful it is to be 
kneeling in His Presence as a mem- 
ber of the Holy Catholic Church. 
He proved to us that He was God 
on Easter Sunday by His Rising 
from the dead — this miracle was 
His crowning glory. How marvel- 
lous because we know that He is 
truly our God! 

Joyously, then, make prepara- 
tions for Easter Sunday. And re- 
solve that from this Easter Sunday 
1952, you are going to make every 
effort to be an excellent Catholic 
because you were given the gift 
of the Catholic Faith. 

And, now, because it is imposs- 
ible for me to acknowledge all the 
greetings and kind words sent me 
at Christmas and Easter each year 
by kind readers, I want to say as 
I write this article, “Thank you.” 
It is so nice of you to think of me 
and I shall remember you prayer- 
fully. Thank you again. 


Badly Out Of Date 


A rather stupid item, appearing in a secular family life 
publication recently, read as follows: “Because it has been at- 
tacked by Italian Communists as a money-making scheme to 
grant annulments to the wealthy, the Roman Rota now publishes 
periodical accounts of its activities.” 


The fact is that the Roman Rota has published accounts of 
its activities regularly for many years past. More still, the chief 
Catholic news distributing agency of the United States, the News 
Service of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, sends its 
information in English to all Catholic newspapers of the country 


and many in other lands. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


“Reverence for Marriage: A plea 
for a return to reverence for, and 
a true conception of, marriage and 
parenthood was made by the Very 
Rev. Joseph Birch, O.M.I., Provin- 
cial of the English-speaking Ob- 
lates of Ottawa, in the first of a 
series of five radio programs spon- 
sored by the Marriage Services of 
the Catholic Center at Ottawa. He 
said this reverence and this apprec- 
iation are lacking in the modern- 
day approach to these subjects. 


Marriage, said Father Birch, is 
the “hope of the Church and the 
entrance to heaven.” He stated 
marriage is also the “germ-cell of 
human society, the cornerstone of 
the nation.” 

“Plague, famine may blight 
health and life, root and branch,” 
he declared, “we may ravage the 
land, but that nation which keeps 
intact the divinely established prin- 
ciple of family life, has within it- 
self the ever-renewed source of re- 
covery and endurance.” 

Addressing himself to the young- 
er people, Father Birch said, “it is 
the note of reverence that must be 
struck, reverence for God the Cre- 
ator, reverence for Marriage as His 
institution and Sacrament, rever- 
ence for consecrated human nature, 
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reverence for its fruits, for this all 
good men should strive.” 


Betrothals Blessed: One hundred 
and ten young couples joined in a 
ceremony which has become an an- 
nual tradition at the world-famed 
shrine of St. Joseph’s Oratory when 
their engagements to marry were 
solemnly blessed by Archbishop 
Paul Emile Leger, of Montreal. 
The ceremony took place on the 
feast of the Espousal of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and in the presence 
of a congregation of relatives and 
friends who filled the spacious 
chapel of the Oratory. 

The 110 couples preceded the 
Archbishop in a procession into the 
chapel. After the prelate had taken 
his place before the altar, each 
couple came into the sanctuary and 
knelt before him while he blessed 
them. 


The Archbishop said the couples 
“offered a vision of hope and of 
peace because they are indeed the 
expression of what Christian love 
and the preparation of a Christian 
marriage should be.” 

“My dear young people,” he 
said, “if you wish to found a home 
dear to the heart of God, a home 
solidly based and fearless, then 
study and pray, be young men and 
women for whom God is not a 
mere abstract knowledge, a distant 
remembrance of the little cate- 
chism, but indeed a real Presence 
of each moment.” 

For Gravest Reasons: A state- 
ment on legal adoption issued by 
the Irish Hierarchy emphasized 
that “only for the gravest reasons 
may parents permanently relin- 
quish” their “natural right and ob- 
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46 
ligation to provide for their child- 
ren. 


“The Church regards the natural 
family as the ideal unit of family 
life and therefore must oppose any 
measure of an adoption bill that 
would tend to substitute an artif- 
icial for a natural family,” said the 
statement. 


The statement was issued in con- 
nection with proposals, particularly 
by social workers, to legalize adop- 
tion through legislation. In the 
past government leaders have been 
hesitant to introduce such legisla- 
tion. It is expected, however, that 
Dail Eireann will introduce a bill 
in the present session to legalize 
adoption. 

The Episcopal statement empha- 
sized that adoption is consonant 
with Catholic teaching only “if it 
be restricted within certain limits 
and protected by certain safe- 
guards.” 

The safeguards must be such as 
the Church considers sufficient to 
protect faith and morals, said the 
Hierachy, emphasizing that a 
child’s right in respect to faith and 
morals “must be protected by such 
safeguards as will ensure his adop- 
tion by persons who profess and 
practice the religion of the child 
and who are of good moral char- 
acter. It is imperative that there 
should be supervision and control 
of all institutions holding children 
for adoption,” said the Bishops. 

Contests ‘Vulgar’: Denouncing 
bathing beauty contests as “thor- 
oughly vulgar,” Archbishop Daniel 
Mannix of Melbourne ‘called upon 
Catholic girls not to enter them. 
Speaking at the National Cath- 
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olic Girls’ Movement Summer 
School, Archbishop Mannix de- 
plored the prevailing interest in 
such contests and declared: “It is 
a pity that girls allow themselves, 
innocently enough, to be exploited 
for commercial purposes.” 


Such contests are an example, he 


’ said; of how modern womanhood 


is forfeiting its dignity. They em- 
phasize “the most transitory and 
least important phase of feminine 
attractiveness — physical appear- 
ance,” said the prelate. 

The present generation profess- 
es to “look down” on the abori- 
gines yet “does its best to imitate” 
them in “scantiness of attire,” 
Archbishop Mannix asserted. He 
expressed the hope that “Catholic 
girls fully appreciate the harm that 

ba in these exhibitions.” 

Undermining Morals: The judge 

of juvenile court in Allen County, 
Ohio, has opened a_ three-front 
campaign against persons and 
places at work on. undermining the 
morals of youth. 

Judge Joseph B. Quatman sen- 
tenced to five days in jail each of 
four men charged with the sale or 
the possession and showing of por- 
nographic and obscene printed 
matter. 

The judge said he thought the 
defendants did not realize the 
harm they were causing. Future 
offenders, he said, will be sen- 
tenced to at least six-months terms. 

Pornographic booklets, it was 
discovered, were being sold at 30 
cents each from a gasoline service 
station in Lima, second largest 
city in the Diocese of Toledo. 
Judge Quatman said that to sell 
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such material to youth is worse 
than putting a gun in a_ child’s 
hands. 

Two arrests also were made in 
an undercover investigation of 
places that sell liquor to minors. 

Judge Quatman said his proba- 
tion officers will seek the removal 
of machines that sell contraceptives 
in such places as taverns and gaso- 
line service stations. 

The judge also indicated that 
his campaign will aim as well at 
newsstands, which, he said, “need 
a complete face-washing.” News- 
stand operators he added, should 
do their own policing. 

Last month Bishop George J. 
Rehring of Toledo asked the Dio- 
cesan Council of Catholic Women 
to work for a cleanup of news- 
stands. 


WA Dangerous Criminals: Leaders 


of the Fighting 69th division of 
Chicago Inter-Student Catholic 
Action (CISCA), in their fight to 
uphold the ideals implied in the 
6th and 9th Commandments, have 
compiled a list of the “ten most 
dangerous criminals” threatening 
the good interests of youth. 

The ten are: 

1. Proprietors of drug and book 
stores and concessionaires at bus 
and train depots or other places 
who sell or lend indecent or lewd 
literature to curious or misled teen- 
agers. 

2. Theatre owners and managers 
who are responsible for the book- 
ing and playing of immoral motion 
pictures and stage shows or who 
use advertising displays that are 
immoral. 

3. Those individuals who are re- 


sponsible for televising programs 
that have flagrantly suggestive ~ 
scenes and indecent costuming or 
dialogue. 

4. Tavern or liquor store owners 
who “take care” of certain teen- 
age “friends” by illegally supply- 
ing them with alcoholic beverages. 

5. Juke-box owners or radio disc- 
jockeys and record shops that sell, 
play, or allow to be played records 
with indecent or suggestive lyrics. 

6. The fashion designers, manu- - 
facturers, buyers, and retailers who 
promote and keep in stock low-cut, 
scanty and other suggestive fem- 
inine styles. 

7. The peddlers of dope who 
prey on human weakness and en- 
tice young people to the enslave- 
ment of drugs. 

8. Advertisers who exploit sex 
and shock the sensibilities of de- 
cent citizens through crudely of- 
fensive articles and illustrations in 
newspapers and magazines and on 
posters and billboards. 

9. Parents and civic officials who 
fail in their duty to supervise, pro- 
tect and better the environment of 
youth, 

10. Young people themselves 
who, through ignorance, weakness, 
or perversion are guilty of accept- 
ing, partaking, supporting, promot- 
ing or defending these other cur- 
rent evils or those responsible for 
them. 

Teaching Sex Education: Deci- 
sion of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health to issue the booklet, 
“The Gift of Life,” as a simple 
text-book for parents in teaching 
the biological facts of life in the 
home, has won wide acclaim from 
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leaders of all religious faiths, par- 
ticularly the Catholic Church, state 
officials disclosed at Albany. 


Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, Com- 
missioner of Health, has sent ad- 
vance copies of the _ illustrated 
booklet to all members of the 
clergy in New York State, prior to 
general distribution. 


He advised the clergymen that 
“copies for distribution to parents 
in your congregation may be ob- 
tained upon request,” and added 
that the booklet will be available 
without charge to residents of New 
York State “as a service of the De- 
partment.” The booklets are for 
use in the home only. s 

At one time the State had con- 
sidered having the booklets print- 
ed for use in public schools. This 
drew a unified protest from the 
Religious Advisory Committee 
which assisted and advised in its 
preparation. As a result of the 
question of moral issues, not cov- 
ered in the booklet, the Depart- 
ment of Health decided the only 
place in which sex education can 
be properly taught is the home. 

~ Menace to Society: Warning 
that easy divorce is “one of the 
chief menaces of modern society,” 
the New York State Catholic Wel- 
fare Committee has issued an ap- 
peal for unity in supporting legis- 
lation which will strengthen the 
marriage bond and safeguard the 
family. 
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In a statement by Charles J. To- 
bin, secretary, the Catholic Wel- 
fare Committee pointed out that 
one of the leading causes of the 
downfall of the Roman Empire was 
the ease with which divorce was 
granted. 

“The enemy is within the gates— 
not without,” said the statement. 
“The evils of divorce can be traced 
easily to human society.” 

Divorce is “injurious to society” 
in that it destroys the principle of 
divine authority, promotes dissen- 
sions, encourages sin and crime “as 
a means to freedom” and lowers 
the dignity of women, the Commit- 
tee said. 

It is injurious to the family 
whose peace and stability it de- 
stroys and it is unjust to the wife 
and the children, the Committee 
added. Treating of the Catholic 
position on marriage and divorce, 
the statement said in part: 

“Unity and indissolubility are 
the unique properties of Christian 
marriage. . . Marriage is for life— 
and is therefore called indissoluble. 
It cannot be dissolved. Hence civil 
divorce is forbidden because the 
civil authority cannot break the 
bond of marriage which was made 
indissoluble by the Divine Law. 

“The sacramental and consum- 
mated bond of matrimony is dis- 
solved and broken only by death, 
according to the teachings of 
Christ, and this doctrine is reaf- 
firmed by St. Paul.” 


The most effective reducing exercise for any part of the body 
is to move the head slowly from side to side when offered a 


second helping. 


Your Induction before and after 


Two brand new booklets 
for Catholic young men 


“Going In The Service” 


Snappy, he-man copy and modern 
cartoon illustrations to help prepare 
‘Catholic high school students for the 
day when Uncle Sam drafts them for 
military duty. Prepared by Catholic 
ex-servicemen of the Young Christian 
Workers who know thousands of high school grads are completely 
unprepared to tackle the problems they will face as Christians in 
military life. A mighty valuable guide 20c EACH 
of hints, tips, cautions and encourage- 5 or more, 15¢ each, postpaid 
ment for every draft-eligible young man. $12.00 per 100, plus postage 


for Catholic Men NOW in service 


“Armed Forces Action’’ helps servicemen, working 
in small groups, try to solve service-made problems, 
like - loneliness and discouragement; poor use of 
leisure time; lack of respect for women; failure to 
write home; lack of contact with the chaplain; loss of 
faith and lack of preparation for a return to civilian 
life. Also shows how the Catholic serviceman can 
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w SERVICE... 


war wexrd, | 


exert influence for good and how he 25c EACH 
can remain close to God during his 5 or more, 20c each, postpaid 
life in uniform. $15.00 per 100, plus postage 


CLUBS AND PARISH GROUPS 


supply servicemen from their parishes with 
one or both of these books. Write for special 
quantity rates so your own parish group can 
start this worthwhile project. 


Send for these new booklets today! 


Order from the Book Department 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR Huntington, Indiana 
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Prayer for Grace 


© my God ond my All, in Thy 
goodness ond mercy, gront thot be- 
fore | die | may regain all the Graces 


through my coreless- 
AN ACT OF to pttoin thot degree of 
CONTRITION 
bo frod me, and which | 
Forgive me my sims, O Lord, forgive u@fouthtulness to reoch. 
sm my sina; the sie of my youth, the @ont oho thot others 
wee et my age, the sins of my soul, the Brees which they hove 
ties of my body; my idle sim, my seri- by Routt. 
‘ous voluntory sins, the sins | know, the a ee 
sins do not know; the sins | hove con- 
cealed long, ond which ore now te 
udder trom my memory 
tom truly sorry for every sin, mor- 
tol ond venial, for all the sim of my 
know my sins hove wounded Thy 
Tender Heart, O my Soviour, let me be 


most bitter passion of my Redeemer. 
Amen 

© my Jesus, forget and forgive 
whet | have been. Amen. 


Exclusive with OSV! 


New Plastic 
Prayer Card 


Colorful, Pocket Size, Soil-Proof 


Our Sunday Visitors’ answer 
to an increasing demand 
from the military and 
civilians alike as an aid to 
greater devotion and 
spiritual security 


Approved Catholic Prayers-Ideal Gifts for Servicemen! 


Now you and your loved ones, wherever 
they may be, may carry one of these brand 
new plastic laminated prayer cards at all 
times. 


During World War II “Our Sunday 
Visitor” produced thousands of similar 
prayer cards primarily for Catholics in the 
armed gervices here and abroad. Service- 
men wrote home for more, parents bought 
them for entire families. Parish groups, 
convert classes, schools and Catholic or- 
ganizations kept the cards in constant 
demand. 


Now this new, more. complete card is 
available for immediat¢ mailing anywhere 
in the world. rd contains two 
beautiful prayers—the Act of Contrition 
and the Prayer for Grace, both approved 
by Church authorities. 


15c EACH 2 FOR 25c 


Our Sunday Visitor, 


Order from the Book Dept. 


The card itself is designed liturgically in 
brilliant red and black in large legible type 
for quick, easy reading. Each card is per- 
manently sealed in durable clear vinyl 
plastic. Very flexible but non-breakable! 
Soil-proof—just clean with a damp cloth! 
Measures 2%” wide by 4%” long with 
smooth round corners. 


Carry one of these new exclusive plastic 
prayer cards with you at all times ... 
wherever you go. Fits conveniently in a 
shirt pocket, purse, bill fold, prayer books, 
around your home; wherever you can refer 
to these appealing prayers each day. 


Attractive quantity prices for parish 
groups, organizations, schools and col- 
leges, military installations, seminaries. 
Write for special quantity rates for 500 
cards or more. 


10 FOR $1.00 Posipaid 


Huntington, Indiana 
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